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Mr. Gladstone : 

The Motion, Sir, which, in concluding, I shall propose to 

the Committee is — 

'* That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave 

be given to bring in a Bill to put an end to the Establishment 

Q of the Church in Ireland, and to make ^provision in respect of 

i^ the Temporalities thereof, and in respect of the Royal College 

— of Maynooth." 

I do not know. Sir, whether I should be accurate in de- 
scribing the subject of this Resolution as the most grave and .^. 
^ ard uous work of legislatio n that ever has been laid before the 
--^ House of Commons ; but I am quite sure I should speak 
^ the truth if I confined myself to asserting, that there has pro- 
^ ^^I 1^®^^ ^^ occasion when the disproportion was so great 
9 betvY^en tb^ demands of the subject that is to be brought 
/^ b«fQi:ej[ou, and the powers of the person whose duty it is to 
^ dqal with it. I will not, however, waste time in apobgies that 
— ' maylbe considered futile ; and the rather, because I am con- 
scious that the field I have to traverse is a very wide one, 
and that nothing but the patient favour and kindness of the 
Committee can enable me in any degree to attain the end I 
have in view — ^namely, that of submitting with fulness and 
with clearness both the principles and the detaiIs"or a mea- 
sare which, as far as regards its principles is singularly 
arduous, and as far as regards its details, must necessarily 
embrace matter of a character highly copaplex and diverse. 

Now, Sir, I cannot but be aware that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, any one, who undertakes to introduce to the House 
of Commons a proposal of gro-ve .canstitntionnl rhange, ought 
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sufficient 
eicuse for 
not going 
into the his- 
torical and 
political 
reasons 
which 
justify the 
measure. 



Tj^circum- ^ commence bjr laying his ground strongly and broadly iu 
the case a historical and political reasons. . On this occasion I shall 
feel myself in the main dispensed from entering upon them. 
Under ordinary circumstances, in discussing the subject of 
the Church of Ireland — I mean, had nothing already occurreol 
in tl^is House or elsewhere in relation to it on which I mightj 
take my stand — I should endeavour to pass in review the/ 
liumerous — I might say the numberless, and powerful argu-^ 
ments which, in my opinion, may be adduced to prove that 
this Establishment cannot continue to exist with advantage 
to itsfilf-jor without mischief to the^XQimtQr* I should be 
prepared to show how many benefices there are in Ireland 
where, although there is a Church population, it can hardly 
be said to be more than an -oflfrcial Church population ; for 
the congregations of those benefices are too often restricted 
to such as we may reasonably suppose to be supplied by the 
families of the clergyman, the clerk, and the sexton. I should 
show. Sir, how buttresses have been devised for the mainte- 
nance of this extraordinary system, in the shape of those 
grants from the Consolidated Fund in this country, — on the 
one hand to the Presbyterians under the form of the Regium 
Donum, and, on the other hand, to the Eoman Catliolics 
under the form of the Maynooth Grant, — without which it 
was felt that the maintenance of such an establishment in 
Ireland would be intolerable and impossible. I should endea- 
vour to show how Parliament had been so conscious of the 
difficulties attending the position which it has held, that it 
has actually been reduced upon more than one occasion to 
waste away, by positive provisions of legislation, the property 
of the Church, in order that its magnitude, when compared 
with the duties to be done, might not too much shock the 
public mind. I should endeavour to show how, in past 
times, and through all the evil years of the penal legislation 
that has affected Ireland, the authorities of this Established 
Church have unfortunately stood in the foremost rank with 
respect to the enactment of those laws on which none of us 
can now look back without shame and sorrow. These chapters 
of debate, happily, I nieed not open. 

Sir, of the Established Church in Ireland I will only say 
that, although I believe its spirit to have undergone an 
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immense change ainno jlinp^ ^^if\\ ijmPA yet, unfortunately, it 
still remains, if not the home and the refuge, \.et the tok^n 
AnH^jiA gym^] f>f ascendancy: and, so long as that' Esta- 
Hishment lives, painful anciDitter memories of ascendancy 
can never be eflfaced. 

kindred to pici ^ . I hope I shall be sufficiently justified, by a 
reference to recent and patent occurrences, in passing at once 
to the measure of the Government. In mere form, without 
doubt, this motion is the first — the very first::::;§tage of a great 
political measure, liable an3'^en at every point to contro- 
versy ; but in substance we cannot dismiss from our view that 
we are virtually taking up, and are bound to prosecute, the 
unfinished labours of last year. I refer to those debates, which 
formed the main, almost the only, subject of party difference 
in the discussions of this House during the Session of 1868. 
I refer to the large majority which, in a House of Commons 
undoubtedly most conservative in its general spirit, affirmed, 
notwithstanding, the^necessity of brmging; the sy^fe^ , of 
relip;iQi^8,e8tftbU^hm^tJ^ I refer to the 

autsHttt, gpenljn_iBf,fiB,^nti disr.liffiinna of thi^, fiubje^ before 
<^vftyj;;j;3PtitUP^^ countr y. I refer to the elections, 

in which the issue so clearly put was not less decisively 
answered. And lastly, but not least, I refer to that resignation 
of the late Administration on which I have not to pronounce 
one word of censure, but about which I am sure I am justified 
in stating that it was a n unusual course. I have neither to 
pronounce nor to insinuate any blame ; i)Ut assuredly I am ^^^ % 

justified in saying that it forms the most emphatic testimony ^^ ^ **^ 
to the character of that judgment, which has already be. n /'T^ 
pronounced by the representatives and by the people of the 
Three Kingdoms. 

Nor shall I dwell in any detail upoii the counter-arguments And also for 
which have been ably, sincerely, and persistently used in on the 
defence of the Established Church. If I now refer to them, '^'^^^' 

' arguments 

it is to do little more than to say that we are responsible brought for- 
for this measure, and shall be ready upon every due occasion, ^ther side.* 
with all respect to those who oppose us, to meet those counter- 
arguments. 
It is said, that the measure we are about to introduce will 
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be adverse to religion. I believe it to be favourable to 
religion, and to be essentia l t o the maintenance of those 
principles of right on whicETeverjTreli gion must rest. We 
shall be told, more especially, that it is adverse to the in- 
terests of Protestantism ; but we shall point to the condition 
of Ireland, and shall argue from the facts of that condition 
that the interests^ ofJProtestantism have not been^^gjQiai^ted, 
but, on the contrary, have been injufe3n>y our perseverance 
in a system which reasondoeslSof justify. We shall be told, 

^ perhaps, that we are i nvading the rights of property. No 

possible confidence can be greater than the conMence with 
which we shall meet that argument. On former occasions, 
indeed, things have been done by Parliament, under the 
extreme pressure of the case, which it may be difficult to 
reconcile with the extreme assertion of the rights of property. 
There are clauses, and important clauses, of the Church Tem- 
poralities Act of 1833, which greatly strain the abstract 
theory of the rights of property, and which I, for one, am 
totally unable to reconcile with its general rules. But, so 
far as I know, there is no imputation that can fairly be made 
against the measure we propose with respect to th» rights of 
property by any other persons than those who hold what 
appears to me the untenable — I may even say the extrayt^ 
,V^ ^ fi^apt — doctrine, that although Parliament haa ajg erfect ripht 

c^^ ^^y^ to direct the course of the de scent of prope rty in the case of 
'^'^^ natural descent, of lineage by blood, yet itiasJiojuglsjfc, when 

once the artificial existence of what we call a corporation has 
, been created, to control the existence of that corporation, or 

to extinguish it even under the gravest public exigency. We 
shall be told also of the Act of Union; and I cannot, nor 
shall I attempt to dissemble that, on a point which has 
been described as essential, we propose to alter that Act. The 
Act of Union has been altered on other occasions, though 
never for so grave a cause as this ; but we shall confidently 
contend that while we are altering this particular provision of 
the Act of Union, we are confirming its general purport and 
substance, and labouring^ to the best of our humble ability, 
to multiply those roots which unfortunately it has never 
yet adequately struck into the heart and aflfections of the 
people. And lastly. Sir, this claim I, for one, confidently. 
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boldly make on behalf of the measure that we are intro- 
ducing : I Bay we are giving effect to the spirit of a former 
policy. The great Minister, who proposed the Act of Union, 
neither said nor believed that it would be possible, under a 
legislative Union, to maintain the system of religious inequa- 
lity, which he found subsisting in Ireland. On the contrary, 
he has left upon record his strong conviction that the 
countenance and support afforded from national sources to 
the Established Church must be extended to the other reli- 
gions of the country. I admit that we pursue religious 
equality by means different from those proposed by Mr. Pitt 
— [Mr. Newdbgate: Hear, hear!] but by means, as 1/ 
believe, better suited to the purpose we have in view, and [ 
certainly more consonant to the spirit, to the opportunities, V 
and I will ad4 t Q the p ossibilities, of the times in which J 
we live. Be that, however, as it may, and with all that 
allowance for difference of means, the end we have in view is 
the same, and for that end we are entitled to quote the great 
authority of Mr. Pitt, and the authority of many of those who 
have followed him in their public career. 

Sir, having referred to what I venture to call — although 
not in any technical or formal sense — the previous stages of 
this measure, I will briefly remind the Committee of the 
character of the general declarations by which the late Thegenemi 
House of Commons was moved to action, and of those pledges ^rhkh^'^ 
— ^for I do not hesitate to recognise them as such — before the House of 
country, which we are now called upon t6 do our best to committed 
redeem. I think. Sir, it was well understood to be the view ^^^f ^''** 
of those who supported the Kesolutions of last year that the 
system of Chu rch Establishment i n Ireland musi^beJwpeught 
thoroughly and completely to a close ; and that although the 
vfori ^* disehdowmSit^^aiTreTer einbodi^ in any Besolution 
of this House, nor, so far as I recollect, was ever accepted 
without qualification in the speeches of those who most pro- 
minently supported the Resolutions in debate, yet, as a gene- 
ral rule, and for every substantial purpose and effect, an en d 
must likewise be put to the system of public e ndnnrmflnt for 
rel igion InTrelan?. While the principles of the measure 
were laid thus broad and deep, it was likewise professed, and. 
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I think, to a great degree, accepted by the House, that in all 
the details, in all the modes of application, the rules not 
only of justice, but of equity, and not only of equity, but, 
within every reasonable limit, even of indulgence, should be 
followed. 

And while the measure was thus to be thorough, and thus 

to be liberal, there are two other great characteristics which ^ 

in order fully to realise the desire we entertain, it ought to 

The mea- posscss. The first of theso. Sir, is, in my judgment, that the 

tobe prompt measure ought to be prompt in its operation^ for it is not 



HI its opera- f^j. ^j^^ interest of thosewilh'Wh^ETwe deal, any more than it 
is for the interest of the country, that — I will not say the 
Irish Church, but — ^the Irish Establishment should be sub- 
jected to the pains of a lingering death. That promptitude 
of operation cannot be absolute ; it must necessarily be 
checked by considerations arising out of the vested interests 
with which we have to deal. But yet, subject to those rules 
of right and of prudence, it is an object which we ought to 
and final, have in viow in the prosecution of our work. And, lastly, 
^^te^™" Sir, there is a nother ch ara^ tfiyj gtj ^ which, perhaps, h as hardly 
y^J^egn, mentioned in debate, but which appears to me 
second to none in its importance as determining the value 
of the provisions of a measure such as this. It is, that the 
legisIaJitSPL 5vhich we n^^^ far as the Irish Church 

is concerned, so far as the subjects of religious controversy 
growing out of legislative establishment in the sister island 
are concerned, shall be fin al^ legislat ion ; that it shall put 
away, out of sight, out of hearing, out of mind if it may 
be, this long-enduring controversy — a controversy of many 
generations; and that even should it necessarily happen, 
as commonly happens in the train of great Statutes, that 
in this or that point of detail it may require to be either 
developed or amended, yet the Bill whi ch we propose sha ll 
leave no question of principle unso lved, and shall permit 
every man who takes part in its discussion to hope that when 
it finally departs from within the walls of Parliament, we 
shall have heard the very last and latest of the controversy 
on the Irish Church. 

Subject, then, to these great principles, it is our duty — and 
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I am sure it will be recognised to be our duty — t oseek every 
means o f softening the transition that is about to Fe effected. 
We must not disguise from ourselves that we are calling upon 
persons, upon large classes^ upon individuals entitled to great 
respect, to undergo a great change in their position, under the 
direct action of law. And every motive, that can appeal to 
the feelings of men of honour and feeling and of gentlemen, 
must lead us, I think, to own it for a duty so to proceed, that 
this measure shall carry with it no imnecg^gaa:xJ3ifiIi alt^Qr J gain . 

Sir, I am bound to say that I think many of those, who 
may be expected and considered to take a special interest in 
this measure, have given us in this respect much encourage- 
ment. There are many eminent persons in Ireland connected Many Irish 
with the Church who have shown a great disposition to meet disposed to 
us in the fair field of discussion, to recognise the judgment /'**^*j^*ij" 
which has been pronounced at the tribunal of the nation, and settlement. 
to endeavour to arrive at a just and equitable settlement. 
Nay, more; even upon that Episcopal Bench of England, 
from which oftentimes no sounds but those ot un3ying 
resistance have proceeded, there have been signs upon very 
recent occasions of a sense that j ^is a grave du ^tyjto look to the 
fuiiurgJntereatfiLofthe Church as well as of the Estaj^li^ment 
— of the religion, as well as of the property with which it is 
endowed. And those counsels of moderation, which impose 
on us corresponding; obliga tions, are likely to prevail, as we 
may hope, in those quarters during the coming discussions* 
In Ireland, indeed, it has been left only to one single Prelate 
— ^the Bishop of Down — among the Episcopal Order courage- 
ously to take his stand on behalf of the principle of settlement 
and accommodation ; and yet I cannot but hope and believe 
that th ere are many, e ven among his episcopal brethren, who are 
by no means disposed either to prolong the hopeless struggle, 
or to make demands upon Parliament, as terms of surrender, 
which it would be impossible for Parliament to grant. 

And now. Sir, I t hink I ma y say that I will not trouble the 
On ThTTiittep. t^irtiifi£ ]j^ppn ^g eneral considerations conne cted 
w ith this measure, bu t will at once proceed to use the best 
efforts in my power to convey its character and all its leading 
provisions to the minds of the Committee, as nearly as I can 
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in the same light, and in the same form, as they present them- 
selves to the minds of the Government. And I think, Sir, 
searching for a key, by which I may suggest to the gentlemen 
who hear me the best and most likely method of clearly 
apprehending the nature of the provisions of the Bill that I 
now hold in my hand, I will vent ure to direct their s pecial 
Three essen- attentionJojQffl.fi, .pQJnts of time ; not, inB^^eed, to alTtEe points 
timeTn°car- oTISmeTbecause some points of' time have of necessity been 
lying out named for secondary and minor purposes ; but to the three 
sions of the which I may call essential points of time. With reference to 
'^^* these I will endeavour to state the whole provisions and opera- 

ft^ tidn of tbB Bill, so that the Committee may have, as far as 

^^ depends upon me, ^a clea r and thorough understanding of the^ 

'T "^ manner in which we shall ^enSeavbur to give' effect to the 

judgment of Parliament and of the countiy. 
L The pas- The first of ^these points of time is the passing y ;f^ the 
Ict:''^*^^ ^Act^ aiid I will first d escribe such of the effects ofthfi ^ Ac t 
as are to ensue either immediately upon its passing, or 
ixLffie provisional and preparatory^period whic h w il l im - 
mediate ly follo w its passing. The second of these pomts of 
fiTn'ft "la'pT ''Tl^j^I^^c^^* "i rtfce Act. At present it stands as 
II. Jan. 1, the 1st of January, 1871 ; affording an interval between the 
^^^^ • passing of the Act — should it, as I trust it will, become law 
during the present Session — of about eighteen months, or 
• something less, for the preparatory arrangements. But with 

regard to that day I will presume to say that, while we believe 
it is distinctly for the interest of the Church itself that this 
intermediate period should not be too long, and while it is the 
absolute limit of time which we have thought the best, yet it 
does not, constitute a point of the naeasure to which, in case 
the limit is found to be too narrow, WQ jhould thin kj)^^>'g^1^ep 
irrftynr>ft})]Y p^^flgf^ _ The Ist of January, 1871, therefore, 
in. When- constitutes the second point of time. The third point of time 
ever the jg qjjq which WO canuot define as a particular date ; but I can 

process of , , , * ' 

disestablish- describe it by stating the events which will bring it about. 
disendo^- It IS the poiut of time at which it shall be decided by the 
ment has propcr authorities that all the subsidiary arra^gemeigto-fi^ii- 
nected with the winning up ol the IfcistablisKihent of th^ J rish 
OhurcTi have been^6m|tet^d," and that thenceforth nothing 



been com- 
pleted, 
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remains to be done except finally to apply the property of the 
Irish Church, which will then have discharged every prior . ^ ^^ 
claim npon it, and will remain free for the purposes which 
Parliament may think fit to indicate. 

Begging the Committee to bear in mind these three jioints the Ecciesi- 
of time, I will now proceed to describe that portion of the mu^on^"*' 
e ffects of the measure which will follow immediate ly upon si^a'i ^ 
the passin g of the Bill . It is provided in almost tte earliest and a new 
clauses that the present Ecclesiastical Commiss ion, which was commission 
appointed for the purpose of administering tLe Church Es- for a term 
tablishment and not for the purpose of bringing it to an end, to^^r^oS 
s hall be wound ttp . In lieu of it new Commissioners will be the ma- 
appointed, whose names we shall, at a proper time, propose disl^tabiish- 
to insert in the Bill. We think very highly of the responsi- "**"*• 
bility of their functions ; and we are very desirous that the men 
who may be proposed to discharge those functions should be 
men to whom Parliament 48hall have already, for the purposes 
of the measure, given its general approval. We shall propose 
that this C ommission shall endure for t^yeaig ; estimating, 
as far as present circumstances pemnTus to do, that this will 
be a t erm ample orsufficient for all the numerous and diver- 
sified purposes they will have to prosecute. In this Commis- 
sion, upon the passing of the Bill, the entire properfejiC Jbhe 
nv.iii»r>i^ jp Tt»q1qti^ -^yj]] y^cf^ subjcct to life m terest s. The 
Committee will at once see the importance of that enactment. 
As far as legal and technical disendowment is concerned, it 
will have occurred on the day when the measure shall have 
received the Eoyal Assent, because there will no longer re- 
main in the Church of Ireland any. title whatever to its 
property other than that of the Commissioners, qualified 
only by those temporary titles which we propose that Parlia- 
ment should recognise. And all the subsequent arrange- 
ments, which may be found necessary, connected with fabrics 
or with any other points of the question, will be, in a tech- 
nical, though in no other sense, in the nature of a re-endow- 
ment, and will be brought by me separately under your 
consideration. 

Then, Sir, next J;q the vestinor o f the property, I have to 
mention the provision we propose to^ake for the government 
and management of the Church during this intermediate 
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period. L^t^jear we proposed, and passed through this 
House a JKHrMffeich^fiyfip^iB 

tr^m thgi day.of, itenfolUiQg 7?9^&k'* ^^^ ^^® trusted entirely to 
collateral and subsidiary provisions of the law to furnish a 
supply for the time being of such assistance, as might be 
necessary for the actual discharge of duties until Parliament 
should give its further judgment. Now, Sir, it appears to be 
plain, on the one hand, that those provisions, which I think 
were very well adapted to the object we had in view last year 
of reserving the whole matter for the further judgment of 
Parliament, are not so well adapted to the purpose we now 
have in view ; that is, to apply definitive legislation to the 
determination of the whole question. On the other hand, it 
appears to us to be equally indisputable that there is one 
thing, which we could not consistently or properly allow to 
"be done during this intermediate period. Wecouldngt 
properly allow, jafter the passing of the Act, the^creati o n of 
^^£S§$§4iJlte^^JsiJiJfejr. We Have therefore endeavoured 
to steer as fairly as we can between these difficulties ; on the 
one side, proposing not to be parties to the creation of new 
vested interests, which I think every one will see would from 
our point of view be highly inconsistent ; and, on the other 
side, being equally anxious that the Irish Church, at a period 
when all its Ministers and members will be called upon to 
exert themselves to the utmost in preparing for the future, 
should not be subjected to the disadvantage of a crippled 
Filling up ecclesiastical organisation. What we, tlierefore, propose is, 
durinTtS^ that appointments may be made, generally speaking, to the 
period of spiritual officos w ithout invest ing^!} ft pfrFh'y^H appointed with 
a freehold ; that such person may receive during the interval 
the income, as nearly as it can be calculated, which he would 
have received if he had taken the freehold in the ordinary 
course, but that his title to it shall terminate when the pro- 
visional period is at an end, and when the links which connect 
the Establishment with the State are finally broken. With 
respect, in particular, to episcopal appointments, the provision 
we propose is as follows. We think it very desirable, after 
once the Statute shall have passed for disestablishing the 
Church, t o^ sepam te the Crown from the exercise j )f its o ld 
Prerogative vvithin the^hurch. We IheTefbre propose that 
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e piscopal appointments may be made by the Ci^siU-buLQlily 
o n the prayer of theJBishops themselves ofthe pro vineesj of 
I reland to consecrato a particular person to a vacancy. Such 
appointment, if made, will carry with it no yestedjnterest, nor 
w ould it carry wi th it any righ t of peerage. The IrislTCliiSrch, 
being engaged ^ "periecting its organisation for the future, 
will probably desire to have none among its sees or perhaps 
even rectories vacant, but to have, so to speak, a staff fully 
adequate to deal with the coming contingency. With respect 
to the exercise of Crown patronage as to livings, our view is 
this. While we take it for granted that, at any rate as a 
general rule, these livings would be filled up in the interval, 
they would be filled up on the same footing as bishoprics. 
In regard to the temporalities, the present Advisers of the 
Crown, in making appointments wherever they have by law 
ft riprVjf. r>f pftfrnTiftOTA. would desire to be guided, within the 
limits of reason, by the advice and recommendation of the 
ecclesiastical Authorities. I think that is all I need say as 
rrrnrfln thft intnrmpidinitf) RYg;f^"^^^^^ ^^ ai^aU now propose in 
lieu of the suspensory clauses of the Bill of last year ; except 
that in one point they would correspond more strictly with • 

the provisions of the Bill — namely, in this, tha t the Comm is* 
sioners jyould bQ ji^ibitedjr om laying out money^ for perma- 
ne nt purposes, s uch as the buifding ot new churches during 
the interval, and would only be authorisedj£^^pendmoney 
fo r the purpose of substa ntial yepair s. for th^fulfllment of ^ 
engagements actually entered into, and for the necessary ,U-W'^^ 
charges for the becoming perforjnance of Divine worship in ^ 
the same manner as heretofore. So much for the scheme ^ . 
in re lation to siispgasocjwdaiises. \ ' ,c^-*-4^<^t 

Thp nf Yt impnrt,ant^f"nflAt"?^r^t which will take effect im- Obstacles to 
mediately on the passing of the Bill is this. It is well known *f ^^g'^^nl 
to the Committee that cer tain disabilities affect the colleptiy e vocation of 
a ction of the cl ergy in Ireland, and although the Convoca- church. 
tions of England sit and have just been sitting, yet it is not 
in their power to pass, or even to discuss with a view to 
passing, any canon, or regulation in the nature of a canon, 
vnthout the assent of the Crown. In Ireland the case is 
different, and more adverse to the action of the Church ; for 
there the Convocation has in point of f ac t never^ag 
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excepting upon some very few occasions which may be speci- 
ally pointed out ; and the latest of those occasions, if I 
remember right, w as a century and a ha^f , ^ f not fiil^y tw o 
fiftntnrieg flp-o. But besides the total disuse of that ecclesi- 
astical machinery, and the difficulty in which the Crown is 
placed, when it is called upon to revive or be a party to the 
revival of that which has never worked at all for 200 years, 
and with respect to the working rules of which there are, 
even among lawyers, very grave doubts, there are in Ireland 
special provisions of the law called the Convention Act , 
which, though passed for purely political purposes, has tfee 
effect of_ preventing the cler^ ft ljd ^j^j of the Church f rom 
meeting inany gener al assembl y. It is undeiS'tootl, I believe, 
tfiaT^ihe cTergjTana laity "oT a Diocese may meet ; but that 
the Church at large is incapacitated from meeting. 
TheChurch, Now, it will, I prcsumc, be deemed on both sides of the 
^tobi^ho^ House to be obviously just and necessary, that all disabilities 
should have whatsoever, which in any manner fetter the action of the 
freedom^- Church, with r ^rence to legislation for the futur e — and 
and this when I SDcak oflegislation JL mean privaie legislation having 

does not in- /».i» i i i« 

voivtfsepa- for its subjcct matter voluntary contracts and regulations — 
the Church ^^&^*> u pou passi n g ^ Pj ggstabljshmen^ to be at once and 
of England. eutirclg^swegtjLwa^^I^^^ 

pos^ tibat I intend to insinuate any opinion to the effect 
^^^^j^ that such a measure either is likely to cause, or ought to be 

vT^^* ^^ ^ wished or desired to cause, a religious or spiritual separation 
r ^f^ >vlr^ betweenJi^XlhuJch of IrelaniTanTtheUliurch of England. 
^y^ TEewords of this measure have been carefully considered in 

;r>^ reference to the Act of Union, so as to limit, as far as lies in 

our power, their repealing force to the establishments of those 
Churches; and we have been very desirous to do nothing 
which could possibly be held to interfere with their ecclesi- 
astical relationship. At a later period I shall have to state 
to the Committee what we have thought it our duty to 
propose, in order to prevent any kind of shock to their 
internal condition. But of this I am persuaded, that the 
best friends of religious union between the Disestablished 
Church in Ireland and the Established Church in England 
wiU be those, who will most completely assert the liberty of 
^the former to take its own course. Were we to attempt to 
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apply to them constraint even in the faintest and feeblest 
form, for the purpose of seeking to secure their union with 
us, we should, I believe, engender a re-action, even if 
such a proceeding were not open to the more palpable 
and obvious objection that, considering the general scope 
of our Bill, it would be a proceeding totally and radically 
unjust. 

These, I think, are the positive and most important pro- 
visions which we propose as provisions which are intended 
to take effect simultaneously with the passing of the Bill. 
There is, however, another provision, for the . operation of 
which we cannot precisely fix a time, because it does not (j^ 

depend altogether on our choice, b ut whiclx this appears t o '"^^ , 
m e to be the proper p lace to mgntion. Inasmuch as there ,^a^^ ^ 
must necessarily grow "out " oT* the present position of the '('^ ^ 

Church in Ireland, its property, and arrangements, a number 
of measures that in winding up this great system will have to 
be considered and discussed between some authority on the (^ ,^ v 
part of the State and some authority on the part of the 
Church, the cou rse which ye pr opose to Parliament to Jakais 
as f ollows. We presume that, during the' mfervarwhich the Future or- 
J^in will create after the disabilities are removed, the Bishops, ^he^irSh 
Clergy, and Laity of the Church of JrelaadL will proceed to Church. 
constitute for themselves, in the same manner as other reli- 
gious communions have done, something, ia ihft nnturfi ftf a 
governing body. We therefore take by this measure power 
to Her MajesTy in Council — not to create such a body, buljo 
recogni ze it when create d ; and we seek to avoid making Her 
Majesty the judge, either directly or by implication, whether 
this body is or is not for all purposes created wisely and well. 
But in the enacting words of the BiU we should direct the 
attention of the Crown solely to one point ; that it must be 
a representative body, representative alike of the Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity. In point of fact. Her Majesty's Advisers 
would have to act simply as a jury, and to satisfy themselves 
that this body so constituted, according to the will and 
judgment of the Church, fulfilled in good faith the character 
of a representative body. Her Majesty would then recognize 
that body as such, and it would become incorporated under 
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the provisions of the Act, for the purposes which I shall have 
presently to describe. .-^^- - 

/ Now the Committee will see how far we have travelled. 
/ We have passed through our provisions for the intermediate 
period ; and we are coming to the day fixed in the Act for 
the principal and conclusive provisions of the Bill to take 
effect. We have, you will observe, 'got in operation a Com- 
mission, which is to be the organ of the State in giving effect 
to the whole of our arrangements ; and we have given time 
and every facility which properly belongs to us, not for bringing 
into operation, but for permitting to come into operation, 
that organ which we presume the members of the Church of 
Ireland will appoint, in order to transact their share of the 
complicated business which will remain to be transacted. 

I now come to the gecond a nd most important period of 
tilfte, which stands at present fixM'Tn^he Bill as the Ist 
of January, 1871. On that day, according to the provisions 
of the Bill, the union created by Act of Parliament between 
the Churches of England and Ireland would be dissolved, and 
^* the said Church of Ireland hereafter referred to as * the said 
Church ' " — I am now quoting the Bill — would cease to be 
established by law. There would be at the same time a 
saving clause in the Bill to prevent its having any effect on 
the Act of Union, other than that which is thus strictly 
limited and defined. On that day, the Ecclesiastical Ck»»tB 
in Ireland would ba ^bdidied ; the ;^lesiastical juri^difition 
in Trfilf^nd would ceafiaj theJEcclesiastical Laws in Irela nd 
would no longer hiad Jby jS^ny authority as.lajjs ; th^ rights jgf 
peerage would lape.o.n jthe part of thejB ishopg ; and all Eccle- 
siasticaLcorporationfi, in. jthat country wouLL^bajJissoIv^ 
The Committee is well aware, that the Church itself is not a 
corporation, but an aggregate of corporations. I am, I believe, 
strictly accurate in saying that with these provisions in opera- 
tion on the 1st of January, 1871, the work of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church would beje^ ally completed . 

There is, at the same time, a point of very great import- 
ance, wlnVh T thlpV ihiR ip{ thft plft^*^ ^^^^ ^^ tO mAntiQTi 

Though we feel it to be a necessary — and it will, I think, be 
admitted by the House generally to be a necessary — part of 
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such a plan as this, that it should at once put an end tojhe 
fo rce and authoritg ^ of Ecclesiastical Law|, as such, in Ireland, 
yet we also feel that iHs not our duty unnecessarily to sub- 
ject that religious communion, now called the Irish Established 
Church, to strains and inconveniences, with respect to the 
management of its internal affairs, not required by the scope 
of our measure. In point of fact, it is not our desire that 
this transition — this great political transition — should be 
attended with the maximum, but rather with the minimum, 
of ecclesiastical change. Whatever ecclesiastical change is 
made ou^ht, in our opinion, to be the result of the free deli- 
berate wfll of the members of the Established Church, and 
not of any shock inconsiderately imparted by crude legislation 
to its machinery. We ther e fore pro pp"^ ^^fttir ^^^^^"g^ ^^^ Proposal 
Eo^lftfljft«faVA.1 Tia^«,Jfiaii lose their lorce as laws^ in whic h p^g^^* 
respect they iiave a certain relation to lire'wffolec^ Ecdesias- 

yef they snail be unders to^U^gbsisLa^^ ^^ though not 

co D^ raetj wK^ to*lim3^o^etner^^ legally WnA- 

(^I^jgy ' an3 Xajiy*nO?rwSI5ffl56[f^^ January l, 

until and unless thevihallbe altered by the voluntary agency „:„' tiif" ' 

ingjjjjgpoint. In such a way it appears to us that this great the Irish 

launch— aBh great launch it undoubtedly is, so far as all the P^^^f? . 

ecclesiastical arrangements, properly so called, are concerned see occasion 

— ^will be effected smoothly ; and I am, indeed, very conscious ^ ^JJ,^ 

tTiAf.flijaja f.n >w>flApil»ft(] q|^ fiY^^ry grOUUd, fn?*, tf^lr^Ti flffliA ViPaf.^ them. 

there will be quite enough to tax the energy, the prudence, 
and the courage of the members of the Church of Ireland in 
making provision for the great change which we are going to 
bring about in its internal affairs. The Committee, having fol- 
lowed me thus far, will have perceived that we have now a 
complete technical disendowment on the passing of the Act, and 
a complete and actual disestablishment on the day to be named 
in the Act, and now standing for the 1st of January, 1871. 

N ext comes a mattej..Qil which I.fear it JEyPLi^ ^a Et y > .dft ty to 
detaintt^ the task of carrying 

into effiectall those special arrangements by means of twhich 
the interests of the parties affected by this great change will 
have to be settled and adjusted in detail. I am ajfraid .l 
sho uld, perh a ps, alarm the rj^nvQxittfifi wprfi T to nWi^ ^^w 
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n umeroiifl f Jinaft i^rnnprmtntirr trr^ They embrace the vested 
interests of incumbents — ^and by the word " incumbe nt '* I 
wish to be understood as meaning a Bishop or a dignitary of 
the Church, as well as a clergyman having parochial charge ; 
the vested interests of curates; the case of lay and minor 
offices; the compensation for advowsons ; the provisions to be 
adopted with respect to private endowments; the provisions 
with respect to churches, with respect to glebe-houses, grave- 
yards ; all of those, of course, being subject to the life interests 
recognised by the Bill. There are also the arrangements con- 
nected with the winding-up of the Begivm Bonwm, the 
arrangements connected with the winding-up of Maynooth,. 
the arrangements for disposing of the tithe commutation rent- 
charge, the arrangements with respect to the large class of 
property aflfected by the perpetuity-purchase clauses, and the 
arrangements connected ivith the sale of the Ohurch lands by 
the Commissioners. 
Vested in- Let me Say a word first with respect to that which is by 
cumbents. ' much the largest in amount of all these subjects — ^namely, the 
case of the vested interests of incumbents. Now, the vested 
interest orthe incumbent is quite distinct from his expecta- 
tion of promotion. In all cases of the abolition of esta- 
blishments, be they civil or ecclesiastical, I am afraid that 
expectation is a matter into which, however legitimate it 
may be, it is impossible for us to enter. The vested interest 
of the incumbent, then, is this : — ^it is a title to receive a 
certain net income from the property of the Church. I say 
from the property of the Church, because I set apart receipts 
from pew rents, receipts from fees, receipts from other casual 
sources, with which it is no business of ours to deal. The 
vested interest, with which we have to deal, is the right of the 
incumbent to be secured in the receipt of a certain annual 
income from the property of the Church, in consideration of 
the discharge of certain duties to which he is bound as the 
equivalent he gives for that income, and subject to the laws 
by which he is bound, and in due relation to the religious 
body to which he belongs. 

Therefore I believe the Committee will see, in what sense it 
is true that, although the Church at large and the congrega- 
tions at large have no vested interests, and it would be 
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impossible to recognise anything of the kind, yet both the 
Church and the congregations are very largely concerned in 
the vested interests of the incumbent ; because his title is not 
a simple, unconditional title to a certain payment of money, 
but it is a title to a payment of money in consideration of 
duty. In the performance of that duty the congregations and 
the Church are deeply concerned^ and I think it will be the 
opinion of the Committee that it would be unjust to them to 
expose them to unnecessary disparagement by worsening the 
conditions under which they now stand in reference to their 
clergy. 

Such then, Sir, is the vested interest of the clergy ; and I 
may here say that although, as a rule, it is for parents to set 
examples to children, yet, in the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
it sometimes happens that children may set a good example to 
their parents. It has happened so in this instance ; for the Legis- 
lature of Canada, having to deal with a case undoubtedly far Canada an 
more simple, far less diflScult and complicated than ours, yet !^^ * ^^ 
notwithstanding, in this one central and vital subject—the 
manner of dealing with the vested interests of the clergy 
upon whose incomes it was legislating, and the permanent 
source of whose income it was entirely cutting off — ^has 
undoubtedly proceeded upon principles, which appear to 
balance, or rather to maintain very fairly the balance esta- 
blished between, the separate interests of the clergy, and the 
general interests of the Church to which they belong, and 
the congregations to which they minister. Substantially, 
and after allowing for necessary differences of expression, we 
think the basis afforded by the Canadian measure supplies 
us with no imsuitable pattern after which to shape our own 
proceedings. Such being the case, I will briefly describe to 
the Committee how we propose to deal with the vested 
interest of the incumbent. The plan will be this. The 
amount of income to which each incumbent is entitled 
will be ascertained. It will be made subject to deduction 
for the curates he may have employed. That I will 
further explain when I come to the curate. It will be 
made payable, in the case of each, so long as he discharges 
the duty. And then there will be a provision that the 
annuity itself may be commuted upon the basis of capitalizing 

c 2 
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it as an annuity for life. Therefore the commutation, taking 
the rate of interest at 3^ per cent., will represent his whole 
interest in the income he receives, presuming it to last for 
life. This commutation can only be made upon the applica- 
tion of the incumbent He must be the prime mover in 
bringing it about. Upon his application the sum of money 
will be paid to that which I shall call, for shortness, the Church 
Body ; but it will be paid to the Church Body only subject 
to the legal trust of discharging the obligation or covenant 
which we had ourselves to discharge to the incumbent — 
namely, to give him the annuity in full so long as he dis- 
incumi^t^s chargcs the duties. The effect of that plan of commutation 
annuitycon- y^n be that, by mcaus of the Church Body, and of the induce- 
diwharge of mouts that will be given to arrangements between the 
his duties. Church Body and the incumbents, we, the State, should 
escape, as we hope and believe, at a very early period from 
that which it is undoubtedly not desirable to maintain longer 
than is absolutely necessary; namely, a direct relation of 
administrator and recipient between the organs of the State 
and the individual clergy of the Church. That is the nature 
of the interest which the State possesses in commutation ; 
and although, undoubtedly, commutation would be an arrange- 
ment so far favourable to the Church collectively — and the 
very same thing will apply ioiidem verbis to the Presby- 
terians of Ireland — ^as enabling the Church Body and the 
individual to adjust their relations, and to make a more 
economical application of their resources than would be 
possible under the maintenance of the original annuities, yet 
the interest of the State in bringing these transactions to a 
close will be felt amply to justify, and indeed strongly to recom- 
mend, some arrangement of the kind. 

Well, Sir, sketched in faint outline, that is the mode in 
which we should propose to proceed with respect to the great 
subject of life interests. These life interests are in truth by 
far the greatest — ^and, indeed, much greater than all the 
rest put together— of the demands to be made upon the fund 
of the Church before it becomes free and available for other 
purposes. I wish, however, to explain what I have not yet 
stated— that the recognition of life interests, which would be 
conditional as regards the performance of the duties that are 
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now the equivalent for the income, would be unconditional but uncon- 
in other respects. We should not attempt to interfere, in ,,iher re- ** 
the main, with the position of the clergyman either as pro- ^P^**- 
prietor or occupier of land. In many cases, indeed, as we 
know, the clergy of Ireland do farm their own glebes. In 
many cases they let land from year to year. In many cases 
the land is let upon short leases ; and although it would be 
desirable, if we could, to bring the clergy to give up the 
position of landlord as soon as possible, we do not propose to 
effect this result by any forcible or compulsory enactment. 
Commutation, we think, will offer inducements which will 
be sufficient for the purpose ; but, speaking generally, we do 
not propose by any compulsory provision in the Bill to 
interfere with the position of the clergyman in relation 
to any part of his freehold. There is, however, one excep- 
tion which I must mention, because it is an exception which, 
perhaps, has both name and bulk, though as an exception 
insignificant in every other respect. It is the property of 
the incumbent in the Tithe Commutation Eent-charge. We 
propose that the Tithe Commutation Kent-charge shall at Tithe Com- 
once and absolutely, and without any intervening life in- Rent-*^^ 
terest, vest in the Commission under the Act ; and the reason <*arge. 
is that the Tithe Commutation Eent-charge, with the single 
exception of a certain amount of fluctuation, which, of course, 
is rather in the nature of an inconvenience than a con- 
venience to the clergyman, is in every other respect a fixed 
money interest ; and inasmuch as it is very desirable imme- 
diately to put in action certain arrangements respecting the 
Kent-charge, we propose to take it at once into the hands of 
the Commissioners, the faith of Parliament, of course, being 
pledged to the payment of the whole proceeds which the clergy- 
man, if he continued to be the proprietor, could derive from it. 
Besides the Eent-charge, there is another very small excep- 
tion which we have thought fit to make. I will speak by-and- 
bye of the cases of churches which are in use ; but there are 
in Ireland cases of churches wholly ruinous, many of them in 
graveyards, but many apart from graveyards. In some cases 
the freehold may be in the incumbent of the parish. We pro- Barren free- 
pose at once to dispossess him of that freehold. It njay be ^°^^^' 
desirable that these sites should be disposed of, either by 
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throwing them into the burial-grounds, or in some other 
manner ; but there can be no advantage in keeping up that 
barren freehold, which, while obstructive of public uses, is 
totally unproductive of practical results to the clergyman, 
and is purely incidental to his position as clergyman of a 
Church established by Law. 

There is another change which would be made immediately 
upon the Disestablishment of the Church, and which it is 
my duty to bring specially to the notice of the Committee, 
although probably the view of the Committee will be not 
only in favour of the change, but is likely to' be that, under 
Peerages of the ciTcumstances of the case, it is inevitable. The Committee 
Bishops. is aware of the jpeculiar.nature of the title of an Irish Bi shop 
to sitmj^t^^ ^mwe of Lords. He has a tiSe^ sit there for 




ufe, and yet it is but an intermittent title. He is not a per- 
manent member of that Assembly ; but he is placed in a 
certain stgtutorv rotation, which brings him there for a 
Session, and then dismisses him ; in the case of the Arch- 
bishop for one, and in the case of the Bishops for two or three 
Sessions. We have had to ask ourselves, whether it is de- 
sirable that a right of Peerage so singular in its character 
and operation should at all survive the Disestablishment of 
the Church ? I own that, especially as to my ow n feelin gs, 
it IS not without some regiret ^jQ.d pain tha t T prc^pos^ any 
provision whicli couTct seem in the slightest dg ff'ee to conve y 
a slight or disparagement in point of dignity todi sSngflis hed 
persons wEom, as lucff/T BeEeve^o tte'ampW^o^ of the 
h(Wit5urs they enj^yiirtiBrHouse of Lords or efeewhere. But 
the anomaly is so great, and theSi^gStHJll^is^so obvious that 
the Irish Bishops 6tre maintained in the House of Lords for 
the very purpose of representing a national and an Established 
Church, that — although not without regret, as far as indi- 
vidual persons are concerned — I think we cannot hesitate to 
propose to the Committee that these Peerages shouldlagpae 
together w^Jx. the^JDisfistablishment of ItE^^^ghurch. It is 
because this proposal forms a qualincationto the broad prin- 
ciple I have laid down, as to respecting life interests in their 
integrity, that I have been so particular in calling attention 
to it. 

NQMU..girjI come to the case of the curates ; and I hope 
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the Q ommittee will not be shocked at my endeavouring to Compensa- 
state clearly the nature of the provisions we propoise with c^^tes. 
regard to tfals"most iEnerit^tgWClttSS uf m o n, b ecausg^jKfijgi- ^Vxo v ^ f 
so me jas it must necessarily be to you to pas s through such a . ' 

w ilderness of deta ils, yet there are many hundreds of persons^ ^^"^ 
fo r whom ^hjis quiSSbn nray^eT^ra Oe^^ ^yr^ ' 

to be, a matter of life oF3eath. and who wait wiffi^elEeenest 
anxiety to know the view that has been taken of theirdajuBa, 
In speaking of the case of curates, I do not speak simply of 
those clei^men who have entered into transitory and fluc- 
tuating engagements for a week, a month, or other short 
period ; I speak of those who are regularly enlisted in the 
service of the Church as curates ; and who, in point of fact, are 
bound to that office by a long life tenure, unless, as they hope 
may at some time happen, they should be presented to bene- 
fices. I speak of those who in a popular sense I may venture 
to call the ^rmanent curates o f the Irish Church. Now there 
is a great deal of difficultyto be encountered in dealing with 
this class of persons ; but the Committee will observe that I 
am not now asking them largely to invade the public or the 
national fund for the purpose of compensation. In the main I 
am only studying td secure the due application to the benefit of 
the curate of those deductions, which we have already made 
from the income of the incumbent, when proceeding to cal- 
culate his annuity for the purpose of ascertaining his vested 
interest. We propose, then, to deal with the curates as fol- 
lows. The Com missioners are jQjj*^^^riT3iiB0» ^hn ^^ ^Ha 
curates per manently empoye d & some cases the form 
of the instrument imder which they are employed will ade- 
quately determine this point ; but in others it wDuld not. We 
propose to leave the matter to the Commissioners, giving also 
to the incumbent the power of objecting and of showing that 
A B, his curate, was not permanently employed. It is required, 
also, in order to enable the curate to take advantage of the 
provision on this point, that he should have been employed on 
the 1st of January, 1869, and that he shall continue to be 
employed on the 1st of January, 1871 ; or that, if he has 
ceased so to be employed, the discontinuance of his employ- 
ment shall be due to some, cause other than his own free 
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choice, or his misconduct. That will be the test of the 
eligibility of the curate. Being thus eligible, he would, prima 
facie, be entitled to have the i nterest in his curacy calc u- 
lated for life, he would have a vested interest in it in the 
same way as the incumbent has in the income of his living or 
bishopric, and he would be entitled to have it commuted upon 
the same terms. He would also be subjected to the corre- 
sponding obligation to that which would be imposed on the 
incumbent — ^that is to say, he would be bound to continue 
the duties he now performs until he effects an arrangement 
for commutation; he would be bound to render the same 
services to the incumbent that he formerly did, or if he cease 
to render them, in order to maintain his qualification that 
cessation must be due to some other cause than his own mis- 
conduct or his free choice. With regard to the curates of a 
more transitory class, we have a provision in the Bill which 
appears to us to be in fair analogy to a similar provision 
in the Civil Service Superannuation Acts, according to which 
gratuities may be awarded in consequence of disadvantages 
they may have sustained. But that is a matter of minor im- 
portance and minute detail, upon which I will not at present 
detain the Committee. 

I come now to the arrangements I shall have to suggest 
with regard to priva te endowments; and here it would be as 
well to refer to a misunderstanding, by no means immaterial, 
that sprang up in the course of last Session in consequence <rf 
an expression used by me. I said, in the course of discussion 
on the Irish Church, that not less than three-fifths, as fer as 
I could reckon, of the whole money value of the property of 
the Church would be given back to the Church itself or to its 
members in any form of disestablishment that Parliament 
would probably agree to. It was not generally observed how 
important a part of that statement were the words " or to its 
members," which I pronounced with some emphasis. What 
the Church will receive, under the plan of the Government, 
I will endeavour to separate from what its members will 
receive. No doubt its ministers will receive compensation, 
and the congregations of the Church have a very real interest, 
if not a vested interest, in those compensations. But with 
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regard to the Church itself, the proposal of the GoTemme»it 
would be to convey to it nothing in the shape of what I may 
call marketable property — I will by-and-by explain what I 
mean by that phrase — with the exception of the private 
endowments which it may have received. 

With respect to these private endowments, we do not pro- 
pose that the enactments relating to them should embrace 
churches or glebe-houses, because these are dealt with on 
grounds of their own, which take them out of this category. 
But there are private endowments in the Irish Church ; and 
although they do not appear to be very large in amount, they 
are various in form — such as endowments in glebe-lands, in 
tithes, and in money. And the definition of private endow- Definition of 
ments we think it fair to take is this. In the first place, it must *^* p^"^* 
be money, or money's worth, which has been contributed from 
private sources. It may have been given by a public character, 
as, for example, in the case of Primate Boulter and Primate 
Bobinson; but though given by persons holding a public 
position, its having been given in a private capacity evidently 
constitutes it a private endowment. But we also limit it by date; 
and the date we have chosen to propose to Parliament for the 
limitation is the year 1660 — the year of the Eestoration. 
The reason that has recommended the date to us is the fact by tL jLr 
that the Eestoration was really the period at which the Church i^^^- 
of Ireland — the Eeformed or Protestant Church of Ireland — 
assumed its present legislative shape and character. Before 
the wars of Charles L, in all the three Churches of the Three 
Kingdoms there existed more or less the different elements 
that finally developed themselves into different forms of Pro- 
testantism. These were in conflict together within the bosom 
of each National Church. In England we had Puritanism and 
what may be called Anglicanism struggling for ascendancy 
within the pale of the Church, as we are told in Scripture that 
Jacob and Esau struggled together within the womb of their 
mother. In Scotland there was the same struggle, with the 
exception that there Presbyterianism was imdoubtedly in ascen- 
dancy. In Ireland, in the same way, Presbyterianism and Epis- 
copacy were struggling powerfully together during the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. It may not be known to all who 
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hear me — though it ought to be known, and it tends strongly 
to justify us in not going back beyond the Eestoration — that 
the very confession, the doctrinal confession, of the Irish Church 
in the reign of James I. and of Charles I. till 1634 was not 
the same as that in England. It was modelled by Archbishop 
Ussher upon the very highest Calvinistic frame, and it included 
nine articles, which composed a document well known in Eng- 
land under the name of the Lambeth Articles, drawn up in the 
latter end of the sixteenth century. I hope I shall not wound 
the feelings of any man when I say that those Articles were 
undoubtedly one of the most formidable collections of theo- 
logy, which ever proceeded from the pen of any Divines in 
the whole history of Christendom. The Confession, then, was 
different in spirit from the Thirty-nine Articles of ihe Church 
of England. And the constitution of the Irish Church was 
likewise practically different. Presbyterianism, I know, 
was not formally or legally recognised by law in Ireland ; 
but it had a real or practical recognition in Ulster, which was 
occupied by Scotch rather than English colonists ; and these 
Scotch colonists were, I apprehend, for the most part Presby- 
terians. I find no proof that, when a Presbyterian minister 
went over from Scotland to Ireland, he was obliged to submit 
to re-ordination ; on the other hand, in cases where a candi- 
date was to be ordained for a parish of Presbjrterian opinions 
or sympathies, we are told that the Bishop did not, as with 
us, ordain by his own authority, but appeared and took part 
as a simple Presbyter, sometimes obtaining this almost as a 
favour and by solicitation. Even if we could trace the private 
endowments back to so remote a period, the first effect would ' 
be to raise a smart controversy between the friends of Pres- 
bytery and of Episcopacy. But when we come to the time of 
Charles II., we reach a period at which the ecclesiastical condi- 
tion both of JEngland and Ireland became perfectly distinct. 
At such a period we may with propriety ask you to distin- 
guish between private and public endowments, because we 
know historically that a man, at any rate, then knew what he 
was doing, and the fair presumption arises that if he gave his 
money to the Church, it was for the support of that special form 
of religion to which he belonged, and to which it is now applied 
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. That will be the definition we propose to take with respect Dean 
to private endowments. They are not very extensive in the Swift's en- 
Church of Ireland, but some among them are of extraor- 
dinary interest. Take the case of the parish of Laracor, the 
parish of which Dean Swift was Vicar, before he was trans- 
ferred to the Deanery of St. Patrick's. When he went into 
it, Laracor had a dilapidated glebe- house and one acre of 
land. He left it with a good glebe-house and twenty acres. 
He improved and decorated it in many ways. It is sad and 
melancholy to learn — if only we look upon this place as one 
of the memorials of so great a man — that many of the em- 
bellishments, or what our Scotch friends would call " ameni- 
ties," of the place, which had grown up under his fostering 
hand, have since been effaced. He endowed the vicarage 
with certain tithes which he had purchased for the purpose ; 
and I doubt whether it is generally very well known that a 
curious question arises on his bequest, because a portion of 
his property-^consisting, I believe, of those very tithes — was 
left by him for what he calls — I never knew the term to be 
used elsewhere — " the Episcopal religion then established in 
Ireland." But that extraordinary man, even at the time 
when he wrote that the Irish Catholics were so down- 
trodden and insignificant that no possible change could 
ever bring them into a position of importance, appears to 
have foreseen that a day must come, when the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of. Ireland would be brought under a strict 
scrutiny and reckoning; because, not satisfied with thus 
leaving the property to maintain the Episcopal religion, he 
. proceeds to provide for the day when that Episcopal religion 
might be disestablished, and be no longer the national reli- 
gion of the country. Apparently by some secret intimation, 
he foresaw the shortness of its existence as an Establishment, 
for he left the property subject to a condition that in such 
case it should be administered for the benefit of the poor. 

The whole value of the private endowments, as far as we Vaiue of 

have been able to ascertain, is not more than 500,000?. ^epriyate- 

, , endow- 

between land tithes and money. But in this case my figures ments. 

are very uncertain. I may here observe, that I think the Com- 
mittee will recognize the fairness of a step which we propose 
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to take. There may be a good deal of legal research and 
legal expenditure requisite in order to obtain, evidence upon 
titles. We propose therefore to authorize the Commissioners 
to allow the parties their reasonable expenses, in cases 
where they think those expenses have been fairly undertaken 
in ascertaining the title and establishing the feet of private 
endowments. 
How the I now come to the churches ; and I will explain the way 

(febric^ are ^^ which WO proposc to deal with them. But when I speak of 
to be dealt chuTchcs, I mean principally — indeed, I may say exclusively — 
churches which are in use by the present Established Church. 
Now, it is quite evident that churches cost a great deal of money 
to erect, but that when erected they do not properly fall within 
the category of *' marketable property." Buyers would not 
easily be found ; and in Ireland, as far as I can understand, 
there is no great insuflBciency of churches (in the Establish- 
ment there is a profusion) among the Presbyterians or the 
Eoman CathoKcs. Many will regard this question as one of 
feeling : to them I need address no argument. To others, of 
what is called a practical turn of mind, I would urge the hard 
feet that churches, especially country churches, are in general 
inconvertible, and are therefore not to be regwded as market- 
able property. Therefore we have no doubt whatever that, 
subject always to the general though not legal obligation of 
applying them to religious purposes, we shall be right in 
proposing that the churches of Ireland should be handed 
over to the Governing Body of the Disestablished Church 
with as little difficulty, impediment, or embarrassment, as 
possible. What we propose, therefore, is that, without any 
trust, those churches may be taken on the simple declara- 
tion of that Body that it is^ their intention to take and 
maintain them for the purposes of worship ; or else to take 
them down, where they may think expedient, for the purpose 
of substituting, for them new churches, which the Governing 
Body may desire to build, and which may be more conve- 
nient, especially having reference to the altered temporal 
circumstances of their community. Under these circum- 
stances, I have no doubt the chief part of these churches will 
be taken over by the Governing Body of the Disestablished 
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Church; but whether that be so or not, it is our duty to 
make provision even for the accidental case of churches 
which may be refused. If then a church be not taken over 
by the Governing Body, we are not led to think that it would 
be expedient for Parliament to contemplate its actual trans- 
fer, under operation of law, to any other religious community ; 
nor are we led to believe that it would be generally desired 
by any other body. We, therefore, take a general power to 
enable the Commissioners to dispose of the sitei or of the 
building itself, or, more probably, its materials. 

Now there is a case on which I should say a few words, ^"^7^**? 
because I think it is one in which equity requires, or recom- certain 
mends, that we should make a small allowance from the eccle- <^^^^<^«* »" 

repair as 

siastical fund to the Disestablished Church. Unhappily, in national 
Ireland there are not copiously scattered, as in England, ™**^"™®'* • 
churches which are beautiful and wonderful specimens of art, 
and which form one of the richest portions of our national 
treasures ; but here and there in Ireland there are churches 
of that class. I need only mention one which has been before 
the public in a peculiar manner of late years — the Church of 
St Patrick in Dublin. We cannot. Sir, but admit these two 
propositions. In the first place, that it is desirable that such 
churches should be maintained ; that it would not be favourable 
to the credit or character of the country that they should 
fall into decay ; and the second proposition is, that the main- 
tenance of such fabrics may be more than we have a right to 
expect from the voluntary contributions of an ordinary and 
local congregation. If such a congregation, founded on a 
voluntary basis, should think fit to erect for itself such a church 
as St. Patrick's, or as Westminster Abbey, it will be for them 
to be responsible for its maintenance ; but with respect to 
those fabrics which have been erected, and have been held 
under the expectation of permanent maintenance, we propose 
— subject to very careful limitations, for we confine the number 
to twelve at most — ^that the Commissioners should be autho- 
rized, where it is desirable that a church should be main- 
tained as a national monument, and where it is found that 
the maintenance would be too heavy for a voluntary congre- 
gation, to allow a moderate sum in aid of its maintenance to 
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those to whom it is made over. This is not a very large or 
important provision, but it seems to be one recommended by 
the distinct equity of the case. 

I will now say one word with regard to those churches in 
Ireland which are not in use. Some of these are national 
monuments of a curious and interesting character ; and, at 
the same time, as in the case of the churches at Glendalougb, 
they may not be suited or adapted for restoration with a view 
to public worship. Therefore we propose that such churches 
should be handed over to the Board of Works, with an alloca- 
tion of fimds suflBcient for their due and becoming preserva- 
tion. In other cases where there are remains of churches 
and sites of churches they might sometimes be thrown into 
adjacent burial-grounds ; or they might be taken and restored 
by one of the religious communities of the country. Their 
value in money is wholly insignificant ; and we ask Parlia- 
ment to give power to the Commissioners to make them over 
to those communities, if they shall see cause. 
Glebe- The next question, I am sorry to say, is, like that of the 

curates, one beset with complications. It is one which was 
before the House last year ; but with respect to it my own 
views are very much qualified, or, indeed, I may say, almost 
transformed, by the state of facts, with which since then we have 
become more accurately acquainted. It is the case of the glebe- 
houses ; and I wish when I speak of them to include the see- 
houses, as I included the Bishops when I spoke of the incum- 
bents, because, in all essential respects, they stand on an ana- 
logous footing. With respect to the glebe-houses, it is exceed- 
ingly diflScult to analyze the sources from which the means of 
building them have proceeded. Parliamentary grants have . 
had a share of it ; and private endowments have had a share 
of it ; but the greater part of those funds has hitherto been 
supplied by amounts deducted from the incomes of the clergy, 
under Acts of Parliament, enabling them to charge their succes- 
sors as well as themselves. Therefore o, nice and knotty ques- 
tion arises, as to whether money so obtained is to be regarded 
as a public or a private endowment ; and I can imagine a 
whole night spent in the discussion of this question alone. The 
greatest difficulties have arisen upon this point, and I myself, 
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for one, have inclined sometimes one way and sometimes 
another with reference to it But as, in the case of the 
churches, there are some men of a practical turn of mind, not 
perhaps easily touched on the side of their imagination, yet 
whose minds would be materially influenced by the observation 
that churches were not a marketable property ; so the same feel- 
ing obtains as a general rule with respect to glebe-houses, the 
v^ue of which, while immense to the body that may possess 
the churches, is very small indeed to any other persons. How 
correct I am in making this statement the Committee will be 
enabled to judge when I inform them, that we can trace an 
expenditure upon glebe-houses — ^not including sites — amount- 
ing to 1,200,000?. ; and yet the whole of the present value of Their value, 
them in Ireland, including the ground upon which they are 
built, is estimated at only 18,600i. per annum. [Mtmnurs 
from below the gangway on the Ministerial sideJ] I hear a 
good deal of murmuring from some quarters of the House, 
and I am not surprised at it, because when these facts first 
came to my knowledge I murmured very much myself. 
[An hon. Member inquired whether the sum mentioned in- 
cluded the value of the glebes ?] Certainly not Indeed, 
Sir, if I wanted to confuse the matter thoroughly, I could 
not do better than discuss the glebe-houses and the glebes 
together. 

I have alluded to this point, because I desire to draw a 
distinction between the title of the Church to what may be 
looked upon as property, since it can be converted into a 
sensible amount of money, and its title to that which, how- 
ever valuable to it as a body, has little of marketable value. 
However, I do not at all wish to be understood as saying 
that the glebe-houses of Ireland are worth nothing. On the 
contrary, I will prove to the House that to the State at least 
they are not worth nothing, and I will do so by showing that 
we shall not get hold of them without paying for them ; since, 
unfortunately, they are saddled with heavy building charges. 
It is a singular fact that upon, or rather in respect of, these 
glebe-houses, which are valued at the present moment, together 
with their sites, at 18,6007. per annum — ^perhaps we may be 
justified in adding 20 per cent, to that amount in order 
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to bring the value up to the rack rental — ^there should be, in 
addition to the enormous sums already laid out upon them, 
a building charge outstanding of about 250,000/. This is 
the exact state of the case, and I cannot put it too pointedly 
to the Committee. 1,200,000/. has been already laid out upon 
this property, of which the annual value, according to the 
tenements' valuation, amounts to no more than 18,600/., and 
a sum of 250,000/. is still payable on account of a building 
charge for the glebe-house — a sum which must be paid in 
order to enable us to come into legal possession of it. Now, 
that is not certainly a very inviting prospect. I confess I 
was greatly astonished, when I found that property, which 
last year I proposed to treat as convertible property of very- 
considerable value, turned out to have this large charge out- 
standing on account of it, and also to be of such compara- 
tively small marketable value. However, such as it is, we 
of course propose to take it. 

If the statement I have made prove to be inaccurate and, 
should it turn out that the glebe-houses are of more value 
than I am now stating them to be, what I am about to say 
will be subject, of course, to re-consideration. Assuming, 
however, that my information is correct with reference to 
the value of this property, then it appears to us, that the 
best course we can adopt under the circumstances is as 
follows : — 

This building charge, which will have to be paid by us in 
the first instance, is not uniformly distributed over the whole 
of the benefices. It is probable that in some cases it will 
amount to almost the full marketable value of the house, 
while in others no building charge at all will have to be paid. 
The necessity of paying the building charge where it exists is 
binding upon us, because in every case the incumbent would 
have been entitled to hand it on to his successor ; and, con- 
sequently, when the incumbent dies or commutes under the 
provisions of this BiU, either he or his family will be entitled 
to hand it on to us as stauding in the place of his successor. 
We are, therefore, bound by law and by justice to discharge 
this obligation; and we are not in a condition to exercise 
any discretion in the matter. We shall come into possession 
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of the glebe-touses only when the existing life interests are 
exhausted, because our interest, by the Bill, is only in the 
nature of a reversionary interest in the property ; and then 
we shall have to pay the amount of the building charge still 
outstanding at the time. Having come into possession of the 
property upon those terms, we shall assume that the glebe- 
house, where the benefice is fully charged for it, is no property 
at all ; but we shall still regard the land upon which it stands 
as valuable property ; for even if the house is of no use to 
any one, there will always be somebody ready to give a rent 
for the garden. We propose, then, to say to the Church 
Body, " You have taken the church, and you may now nego- 
tiate with us for the land upon which the glebe-house is built, 
and also, if you think proper, for- a small glebe not exceeding 
10 acres in extent of adjacent land, which we will sell you at 
a fair valuation." But we shall add, '' Where you take the 
land you may take the house ; but you must reimburse us the 
whole of the building charge we have paid in respect of it> 
subject to the limitation that it shall not exceed ten years' 
valuation." For that is really as much as we think we can 
fairly expect to be paid for it. After a great deal of con- 
sideration, and after finding that the treasure we believed we 
should possess in the glebe-houses was merely visionary, 
we have come to the conclusion that this is the best plan we 
can adopt in dealing with this description of property. 

It has been said that facilities ought to be given, although 
not in the way of grants of money, to the members of other 
communions, for the purpose of enabling them to erect glebe- 
houses, and to acquire limited glebes, for themselves. Now, 
that is a principle which has been already adopted by Par- 
liament in the case of the Act of William IV. under which 
public money was advanced — subject to somewhat onerous 
conditions, it is true — to the Eoman Catholics and the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland for the purpose of building glebe-houses. 
Although we have not inserted any clause to carry out 
such a proposal in the present Bill,, we think it may be de- 
sirable that loans for this purpose should be granted upon 
easy terms, contemporaneously with the arrangements for 
winding up the Ecclesiastical Establishment. At the same 

D 
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time, it will be necessary to limit the operation of that system 
within a certain period of time, because we think it is open 
to considerable doubt whether it would be desirable to keep 
a law of that kind permanently upon the Statute-book, seeing 
that it might possibly lead to something like religious con- 
troversy in Ireland. 
Wgposai 01 The question relating to the burial-grounds may be disposed 
grounds. of Very shortly. I propose that the burial-ground belonging 
to a church in use shall pass along with it to the Church 
Body holding the fabric ; provision, however, being made in 
all cases for the preservation of existing interests in the 
burial-ground. It is known to the Committee that the law 
in Ireland, as recently adjusted, with respect to burying- 
grounds, is very diflferent from, and is much more favourable 
to the public than, that in force in England. Now, one effect 
of the measure, which we propose, might be to place the 
public in a worse position than that in which they now are ; 
because the facilities for using burial-grounds which now exist, 
with a staff of 2000 clergymen distributed over the country, 
might be very much reduced if a Eoman Catholic or Presby- 
terian often had to send his notice to a clergyman who might 
live half a dozen miles off. We shall, therefore, reserve to 
Parliament the right of further legislation, should that proye 
necessary. With respect to all other burial-grounds — ^and 
they are very numerous in Ireland — not attached to churches 
in use, we propose to give uniformity and simplicity to the 
law by handing them over to the Guardians of the Poor to be 
applied for the general benefit. 

I think. Sir, I have now concluded the winding-up arrange- 
ments of the Bill as far as the Established Church is directly 
concerned. There still remains, however, a portion of them 
which, although not very extensive in amount, yet is of very 
great importance, and one which, I am bound to add, is by 
no means free in all its bearings from difficulty. 
CessaUou of It was at all times part of the view of those who proposed 
^^^md ^^^ Resolutions of last year, that with the Disestablishment 
the May- of the Church must come the final cessation of all relations 
Gwint. between the State and the Presbyterian clergy in Ireland, and 
likewise between the State and the College of Maynooth. 
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I have now to consider in what manner effect is to be given 
to that conviction, which was strongly entertained by the 
House, and which was, in fact, embodied in a fourth Eesolution 
passed by the House during the Session of 1868, and added 
to the other three Eesolutions which had been previously 
agreed to. The sum which we have now to deal with is an 
annual sum of over 70,000?. Of that amount 26,000?. a 
year constitutes the Vote for Maynooth, and between 45,000?. 
and 50,000?. is the aggregate of the Votes given for the 
various communities of Presbyterians. And now. Sir, we are 
no longer dealing with a simple and single body of religionists, 
known to the law as the Estabh'shed Church, but we are 
dealing with classes which, in point of religious opinion, fall 
under a threefold division. The chief interest now before us is The Presiy- 
that of the Old or Scotch Presbyterians, as I may call them ter«^ 
for distinction's sake ; the next is that of the minor bodies 
of Presbyterians, who are separated in Ireland from the main 
body, not only by religious communion, but by grave dif- 
ferences in matters which are thought to lie at or near the 
foundation of the Christian Faith. There are three or four 
of these bodies, such as the Eemonstrant Synod of Ulster, 
the Presbytery of Antrim, and one or two more, who fell into 
this second class of religionists ; these, or some of them, 
entertaining what are called Arian, or Unitarian, opinions. 
Lastly there are the Koman Catholics, sufficiently known to 
us to dispense with the necessity for any description as 
regards their religious opinions. If, Sir, I refer to these 
distinctions of religious belief, it is only for the purpose of 
stating, in the broadest manner, that, on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government, I entirely decline, on the present 
occasion, to enter into such matters. I will not for one 
moment ask what are the theological or the religious pecu- 
liarities of those bodies, professing the Christian name, with 
whom we are to deal; but I wiU endeavour to deal with 
them strictly, impartially, and equitably — on the principles 
of civil justice, which apply to them all alike, and which 
would render it iniquitous and wrong here to raise contro- 
versial questions in regard to them on matters of religious 
belief. The ground they stand on is that of citizenship — 
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the claim they urge is that of general equity and good faith. 
We, the Government, have recognized that claim. I am 
confident that Parliament will recognize that claim, in the 
case of the Established Church. Let us endeavour to proceed 
upon the same fair, and just, and liberal though moderate 
and prudent, recognition of it, in the case of these bodies 
exterior to the Established Church. 

Now, as respects the larger part of this sum of 70,000?. a 
year, there is no difficulty, when we come to look at it in 
the light of a purely civil interest. Most of it is given in 
the shape of a direct Vote of so much money passing imme- 
diately from the State to the individual through the Synod ; 
but in all cases, the nature of the vested interest or expectancy 
— call it what you like — is the same. All we have to do in 
. the case of the Presbyterian clergy is to take substantially 
the same course, as with respect to the clergy of the Esta- 
blished' Church. Take the question of income — which here 
being a mere matter of money can be at once ascertained. 
It is not given to the minister for nothing, but on the con^ 
dition of the performance of duty. Hence, with a slight 
modification in his favour, which I need not here mention, a 
similar claim will arise in the case of the Presbyterian 
minister to that which I have already explained in the case 
of the Episcopal Incumbent; and the Bill also will give to 
him a power of commutation in every substantial respect 
corresponding with that proposed to be made for the clergy 
of the Established Church. 
Presby- So far with respect to the clergy, and to life interests 

sfstente ^ proper. But, beside the ministers who perform spiritual 
and Succes- officcs in particular congregations, there is another class that 
appears to us to have a claim ; they are what are. called 
Assistants and successors. Now these gentlemen are in a 
condition, not indeed as to the abundance of the interest at 
which they are ultimately to arrive, but otherwise, I take it, 
legally in a condition, not very far removed from that of an 
heir of entail; they are already appointed to the assistant 
pastorship of a particular congregation ; they derive no benefit 
from the Begium Bonumy but the oflSce of assistant which 
they hold entitles them to succeed after the death or resigna* 
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tion of the indunbent; and consequently it is urged that 
they have a just claim to the expectancy created by that 
right of succession. This is not a very large matter, and 
will present no practical difficulty. The amount at issue 
consists only of the difference in value between the life of the 
incumbent and the younger life of his successor; but to 
that extent we think it just that the claim should be pro- 
vided for. 

Then, Sir, we come to another class — the teachers of Teachers of 
Presbyterian educational institutions, principally under the terian Edu- 
General Assembly of the Presbytery of Ulster. With regard ^^^^1 
to them, though they are not ministers, but professors only, tions. 
we propose to deal with them precisely in the same manner 
as if they were pastors of churches, and to assure to them 
their salaries, together with a like power of commutation. 
But now comes a greater difficulty, with respect to those 
educational establishments to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee for a few moments. When we dis- 
establish a Church, and when a particular congregation ceases 
to have a pastor found for it by public funds, it feels an 
immediate want, and a stimulus is applied to it to satisfy 
that want. But when you deal with an establishment for 
educational purposes, a rather different order of considerations 
comes into play. There are several points which ought to be 
taken into account, although I will not say precisely what 
amount of weight is to be given to each one of them. When 
dealing with Presbyterian education, we have also to deal 
with the College of Maynooth; and the latter is a subject of 
difficulty of its own, and in this way : — we have no such rela- 
tions with the Professors and Principal of Maynooth, as we have 
with the Presbyterian ministers and professors. We know 
nothing of the details of the arrangements made by the 
Trustees of Maynooth with reference to the expenditure of the 
public grant. We have chosen to constitute a Trust by the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, and to that Trust we have 
committed the disposal of the grant which Parliament has 
thought fit to make. Well, now, what is the experience of 
England? The experience, in particular, of our training 
colleges, and the difficulty of developing private resources 
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for their support, prove that there should be some considera- 
tion in dealing with establishments for education. I ought 
not, perhaps, to bring into the present discussion the case of 
Trinity College, Dublin, for Her Majesty's Government make 
The dises- ^q proposal upon that subject at the present time. But it is per- 
of the iiish fectly plain.that if the House and the Legislature should adopt 
n^Sitate"^ the measure that we now submit to it. Trinity College, Dublin, 
legislation will at uo distant date have to be made the subject of legisla- 
TrinUy Col- tiou. It is also, I think, quite plain that it will be impossible to 
lege, Dub- maintain the present exclusive application of the revenues of 
Trinity College to the purposes of a governing body and staff 
wholly connected with one religious persuasion. It is quite 
possible that Parliament may apply to Trinity College the 
same lenient method of dealing which it commonly adopts, 
and may think fit to leave some moderate provision applicable 
to the rearing, or to the teaching, at least, of churchmen and of 
the clergy, who will, as a clergy, become dependent entirely 
upon the resources of a voluntary communion. But undoubtedly 
when we come to deal with Trinity College we shall feel the 
force of this argument, that to put a sharp termination to the 
career of an educational establishment is a more trenchant 
operation than to do the same with the machinery for provi- 
ding a parochial ministry, because there is a much stronger 
stimulus to persons to provide themselves with clergymen 
in the one case, than in the other there is to induce them to 
maintain schools in which these clergymen can be trained. 
These general considerations, at the same time, are considera- 
tions which I know must not be pushed beyond their proper 
limits. I hope the House will think, when I come to the end of 
this long and wearisome statement, that whatever the Govern- 
ment have done they have endeavoured to keep strict good 
faith. I believe that I have announced no proposal as yet to 
which that character will not be held to apply when it is com- 
pared with our former declarations ; and I trust that my an- 
nouncements will remain the same to the end of the chapter. 
I have now to consider in the light and spirit of our 
general arrangements, and, subject always to the full main- 
tenance, in letter and in spirit, of that which we have hereto- 
fore declared, what appears to us the more equitable method 
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of dealing with some remaining fractions of the Begium 
Donum^ with the Grant to Maynooth, and any similar 
grants. The Presbyterians are interested in this matter, 
not only in respect of the College which they have in 
Belfast, but likewise in respect of a similar institution which 
exists for the benefit of minor Presbyterian bodies; the 
Eoman Catholics are interested in it, through the College 
of Maynooth; but there are also several other payments 
made by Parliament which, on the whole, fall under very 
much the same class of considerations. There is the payment Presby- 
made by Parliament to what is called the Presbyterian Widows' doW Fund. 
Fund. Now that Fund, of course, exists for the purpose 
of supplying wants that are coming into operation from yefu* 
to year, and it would be very hard to withdraw that Widows' 
Fund without notice. In the same way it would be hard to 
withdraw, without notice, the grants now made to Presby- 
terian educational establishments and to the College of 
Maynooth. There is another class of payments made by 
the Presbyterians to their Synodical officers. They hold 
an office regarding which it is very difficult to define the 
degree, in which it should be considered as a vested interest. 
But when we look at the whole of these matters, and read 
them in the light of the declaration and proceedings of 
last year, we have adopted — first, the principle that no per- 
manent endowment can be given to them out of the public 
resources properly so called; and, secondly, the principle 
that no permanent endowment can be given to them out 
of the National Ecclesiastical Fund of Ireland. What we 
propose — ^and we think it a fair and equitable proposal — 
is that, in order to give time for the free consideration of 
the arrangements and the construction of scales for the satis- 
faction of life interests, and for avoiding violent shocks and 
disappointments to those whose prospective plans for life may 
already have been made for them by parents upon the suppo- 
sition of the continuance of arrangements which have so long 
existed, and which were, in the case of Maynooth, very solemnly 
made, there should be a valuation of the interest of all these 
grants as a life interest upon a moderate scale, or say at 
fourteen years' purchase of the capital amount now annually 
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voted. [Sir Stafford Northoote : The annual amount ?] 
Yes, the annual amount. It is in the case of ministers of 
religion strictly a life interest, and it is to be commuted as a 
life interest is commuted, upon the age of the individual. 
That age varies. In the case of Presbyterian ministers, as 
there is a very large number of years, that amount is high. 
In the case of Bishops and dignit£a*ies it is somewhat lower. 
We take fourteen years as, on the whole, a fair amount repre- 
senting these different rates. We propose to treat, then, 
these miscellaneous grants as substantially life interests ; and 
the payment is to be analogous to that made on other life 
interests, and this plan is intended to wind up and close all 
the relations between those bodies and persons and the State. 
Now, Sir, I am coming in sight of port ; but I have not yet 
closed my task. There are two or three points which will not 
take long to deal with, apart from the question of religion and 
from all matters of controversy, but which are of so much 
interest to gentlemen connected with Ireland, and especially 
the land of Ireland, and some of which likewise have so 
innocent aqd beneficial a bearing on the land question of 
Ireland, that I must beg for a little more of the indulgence 
of the Committee. First of all, I would proceed to explain 
what I fear some of my hearers will think ought to be placed 
in the category of finaucial puzzles. If they do not entirely 
follow me I will ask them, without understanding me, to 
believe what I say, and, waiving for the present all copious 
detail, I will undertake to make it good upon a future occasion. 
Tithe Reutr j^ relates to the important subject of the tithe rent-charge of 

charge. r j o 

Ireland. I have already said that we attach great importance 
to the merging of the tithe rent-charge ; and for that reason 
the Commission will step into the possession of it immediately 
after the passing of the Act. Well, if there be here any 
hon. Gentlemen possessed of land in Ireland — and there 
are many — ihej will not be very grateful to me for what 
I am going first to state. It is that we shall give to them 
unconditionally the tithe rent-charge at twenty-two and a 
half years' purchase. That is, of course, twenty-two and 
a half years' purchase, not of the old gross lOOZ., but of 
the 75Z. a year as determined by the Tithe Act. We make 
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that offer, because we think there may be landlords in 
Ireland, who will be disposed at once to wind-up the arrange- 
ment with us on these terms. But if Gentlemen will 
listen to me, they will see that we have another alternative 
for those who may not be disposed to purchase the tithe 
rent-charge out-and-out in money down at twenty-two and 
a half years' purchase. It is this. We make to them a 
compulsory sale. I have not the least idea that any one 
will object to it. We shall convey the tithe rent-charge to 
them under the following conditions. We shall charge them 
in our books with 2250/. for every net 100?. a year of tithe 
renlKshargQ. That is to say, we sell them a tithe rent-charge 
at a rate to yield them 4^ per cent. We then credit them 
on the other side with a loan of equal amount We provide 
that they shall pay off that loan by annual instalments^ with 
interest But the rate of interest to be charged on the 
instalment is 3^ per cent The consequence of that is that 
a fund of 1 per cent, will remain as a sinking fund to absorb 
the principal. The landlord, becoming a purchaser of the tithe 
rent-charge in that form — except that he will get rid of the 
fluctuation, for we must give him a fixed amount — will not be 
called upon to make any addition whatever to his annual pay- 
ment He will be liable to that annual payment for a term of 
forty-five years, and at the close of that term he will, under 
this arrangement, have the rent<;harge, for the residue of 
all time, whatever it may be, for nothing. That will be the 
financial effect of the arrangement, which I think will not 
be. a bad one for the Irish landlord. I perceive by the buy z 
ar ound m e that thi s portion of fJiQ pyl^jefftfi ftt ^^y """^^ '° 
not without some interest to_a^^^ Hlftny honniirfthle 
MemBSFsT*""^""^ 

^ Imay Eere say, that in dealing with this question I have 
been compelled to lament the necessity under which Par- 
liament has found itself on a former occasion of wasting the 
property of the Irish Church, in order to prevent its being 
so great in its magnitude as over much to shock the public 
mind. We have not proceeded on that principle of wast- 
ing the national estate. We have not sought to work down 
the residue that will remain to be disposed of; but we 
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have endeavoured to make the most economical arrange- 
ments for the interests of that fund, which the equity of 
the case admits. And the Committee will the more readily 
give me credit for what I have to say on this subject when 
I add that, while in this manner we shall obtain twenty- 
two and a half years' purchase for the tithe rent-charge 
of Ireland, the average rate at which that charge sells in 
the mjirket is very little, if at all, more than sixteen or 
seventeen years' purchase. On the other hand, it is not a 
bad arrangement for the public, because it may be safely 
taken as a general rule that the public, in arrangements 
reaching over a long period of time, are perfectly safe in 
undertaking to lend, from their deposited monies, at 3i per 
cent. 

There is another point, which need not detain us more than 
a moment. It relates to what will be in the recollection of 
Irish Gentlemen — but there are very few still here who were 
in the House at the period of the Irish Church Temporalities 
Act — as the Perpetuity Purchase Clauses. They were clauses 
embodying an arrangement somewhat doubtful for the inter- 
est of the national ecclesiastical property of Ireland. We feel 
that under this Bill equity requires that the persons who are 
now possessed of a title to purchase under these clauses should 
not be suddenly deprived of that title. But we also feel it 
to be impossible, in conjunction with a measure for disestab- 
lishment and disendowment such as this, to keej:^ those clauses 
permanently in existence, in consequence of the highly 
anomalous and highly inconvenient confusion of interests 
which they create. We therefore propose that the power to 
purchase, now in the hands of the tenant, shall remain in 
existence for three years from the 1st of January, 1871, and 
if not made use of in that interval it shall then finally lapse 
and terminate. 

In connection with this part of the subject, there arises 
another question of great and universal interest. The Com- 
missioners, to be appointed under this Bill, or some body 
which may succeed them, after the difiScult and onerous part 
of the arrangements shall have been disposed of, will, as I 
think, be the holders of a considerable amount of property. 
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The first question is, in what form of investment shall that 
property be held. The perpetuity purchase rents now in 
existence appear to form, as far as they go, a very eligible 
description of investment ; because they have the certainty 
of landed income without the incidents of fluctuation, or 
any of those diflBcult administrative questions which attach 
to the character of the landlord. The Committee will, 
however, agree with me that it is not desirable either that 
this Commission which we now propose to appoint, or any 
State authority in its place, should continue permanently 
to hold the Church lands, which will necessarily come into 
its possession. Such a Commission is not, and cannot be 
permanently a good landlord; and it is far better that it 
should discharge itself, as soon as may be, of duties it cannot 
properly fulfil. What we propose, then, is that in selling the In selling 
proprietary rights of these estates the power of pre-emption H^l^^^^ 
should be provided for the tenants. And, what is more — Eccinsiasti- 
indeed, without this addition I do not think I could claim for power of ' 
this provision credit for anything more than good intentions J^^^'J^^" 
— we further propose that in such sales three-fourths of the provided for 
purchase-money may be left upon the security of the land, 
and that the charge so remaining shall be liquidated by , 
instalments, upon the principle adopted in the Drainage Act, 
by which we make the whole re-payable in twenty-two years. 
Now, the nature of this proposal the Committee thoroughly 
comprehend, and I trust it will meet with their approval. It 
does not bring us as sellers of land into the market in an 
anomalous character ; it does not make the State responsible 
for duties that it cannot fulfil, and the permanent retention 
of which is alien from its nature. Not only will it have the 
good economical efiect of materially improving the price that 
we shall get for the land ; but by this means, which is yet 
more important, we shall try the experiment, on a limited 
scale, of breaking up properties in Ireland, in a manner which I 
beffeve to be perfectly safe, perfectly easy, and perfectly 
un exceptionable. 

I will now, Sir, give to the Committee the financial result 
of these operations in a very few words. With respect to the 
income of the Irish Church I shall say very little, for I have 
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great difficulty in making out what it really is. The Church 
Commission laboured assiduously between 1867 and the end of 
1868, and they have reported, as the result of their inquiries, 
that the income of the Irish Church is 616,000?. a year. I must 
say, with very great respect for their sixteen months of toil, 
that I humbly dissent from the conclusion at which the Com- 
mission has arrived. It seems to me that they have placed 
the revenue too low. I find that one of the Commissioners 
(Colonel Adair), who is known to have taken an active part 
in their labours, has within the last fortnight published a 
statement in which he puts the income of the Irish Church as 
high as 839,000?. a year. I do not place it quite so high as 
Colonel Adair, nor quite so low as the Irish Church Com- 
mission. I conjecture it to be about 700,000?. a year, which 
I think is no unfair statement. So much for the income of 
the Irish Church. But what we have more to do with is the 
capital. I have taken the tithe rent-charge at the rate of 
purchase I propose, and I find that, speaking in round 
numbers, which I have adopted for convenience throughout, 
the tithe rent-charge will yield 9,000,000?. I have taken 
the land of all kinds, episcopal and chapter lands, with 
those belonging to glebes, and putting on them the fairest 
valuation that very competent persons by whom we are 
assisted in Dublin can make, I find that the whole un- 
divided value, of the lands and of the perpetuity rents, 
if sold, would be 6,250,000?. Besides that, there is 
money of one kind or another in stocks and banks to the 
amount of 750,000?. I have not attempted to value the 
fabrics of churches, nor the fabrics of the glebe-houses, 
because after I have explained how they stand in the tene- 
ment valuation, and the charge upon them, I consider it 
would be idle to include them in this statement as an item of 
any considerable amount. The result, without taking into 
account the glebe houses and churches, is that the whole 
value of the Church property in Ireland, reduced and -fut 
down as it has been — ^first by the almost unbounded waste of 
life tenants, and, second, by the wisdom or unwisdom of well- 
intending Parliaments — the remaining value is not less than 
16,000,000?. — an amount more considerable than I had ven- 
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tured to anticipate, when, with smaller means of information, 
I endeavoured to form an estimate of it last year, 

I now come to a delicate part of the case, and one in 
whi ch the figures must be consider ed as taken with arather 
br oad mar^ n. Yet, on the whole, 1 ihink ihey will be SunS 
very near the mark, so far as the total is concerned. The life - 
interests of incumbents of all kinds in the Church — bishops, . y 

dignitaries, and parochial clergy — will amount I think to ^, ^ f,^^ 
about 4,900,000?. ; and if that appears to any one a lai^e sum, '^ V' 
he should recollect that w hen divid ed by the large number of 
pe rson8;^2000> if we include the curates— |^oSg^ 

Qnirr.r^^]|p^grv.^i^l 1*^^ j4.^ jij^^i^ expoctatious, and costly 
education of those gentlemen, and for the responsibilities, 
and the honest and good service, with which their respective 
situations have been held. The compensation of the curates, 
deducted principally though not entirely from that of the 
iucumbenta, will come to 800,000?. The lay compensations W o?™- 
are not inconsiderable. They will come to 900,000?. Of ^°^ ^'**' 
that, something over 300,000?., it is supposed, will be the 
value of the advowsons; but it is very difficult ^^in Ireland 
to obtain fixed, clear, and definite rules for estimating their 
value. The transfer of them in Ireland is comparatively 
rare, and they are subject to a variety of contingencies 
which very much impair the means of judgment. It is 
not a large matter. We put it at about 300,000?. The 
other lay compensations embrace a class of persons who 
do not much enter into the public view, as we look at this 
subject generally ; but the jargest part wiU ^^ a^hf^fh^^A hj 
the parish clerfa and sextons in Ireland, of whom the bulk I 
believe, like tEe^mcumbents, ha ve freehold offices, and must 
be dealt with on the very same principle as the incumbents. 
Then there are the officers of Cathedrals, and of the Ecclesiasr 
tical Courts ; and the functionaries connected with the present 
Ecilesiastical Commission. These wiU bring up the amount 
of the lay compensations to about 900,000?. The charge of 
private endowments on the fund may be about 500,000?., and 
in that, I may say, in passing, will not be included the result 
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of a recent Act of Parliament passed by Sir Joseph Napier as 
to endowments of a particular class, which it is not necessary 
to bring into this Bill. The building charges, which we shall 
have to pay, in order to get possession of the buildings, are 
Amount of 250,000Z. The sum necessary to clear off our enffaffements, 

coxnpeasa- . "^ , o o ' 

tion for upou the moderate footmg we propose, with respect to the 
Dmummd Presbyterians and Maynooth will be about 1,100,000/. ; and 
Maynooth. of that sum I ought to Say two-thirds will go to the Pres- 
byterians, and scarcely more than one-third to Maynoothi I 
must also here mention two small claims I had omitted. The 
Presbyterians claim — and I think it is not an unreasonable 
claim — that, as we admit an educational establishment to 
require a little more time for transferring it from the old 
system to a new one, we should give them some considera- 
tion in the shape of money in respect of the buildings they 
have raised in Belfast to meet the Parliamentary Grant. 
This claim we shall be prepared to concede, subject to the 
maximum of 15,000?. The other is not a claim made by 
the Koman Catholics, but it is our opinion the concession 
should be made spontaneously, and that, I think, will be 
the universal opinion of the House. When the Act of 1845 
was passed, it was known to be the intention, that the build- 
ings of Maynooth should be kept in repair at the public 
charge. The House of Commons modified its views shortly 
afterwards. The College had no means 'of meeting the 
necessary expense except by borrowing ; and it has gone into 
debt to the Board of Works to the extent of 20,000?. or more. 
I think we should all feel that such a debt incurred in past 
time on account of these repairs, and in consequence of a 
change of view on the part of Parliament, ought at once to 
be remitted. Lastly, Sir, I estimate the expense of this 
Commission during the ten years of its continuance at 
200,000?.; and that makes my total charge against the 
property of the Church amount to 8,500,000?. So that the 
property will be divided — ^for I confess I have some faith 
in the moderation of my estimate on the credit side — 
into two nearly equal parts; or, to be quite safe, I may 
call it 16,000,000?., and as the charges upon it will come to 
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between 8,000,000/. and 9,000,000?., the sum at the disposal 
of Parliament for other purposes will not be less than be- 
tween 7,000,000?. and 8,000,000?. 

I have now. Sir, done with my first and my second date. 
We have arrived, then, at a period, let us suppose, when 
the arrangements I have det ailed are all completed ; that 
is to say, so far completed ihat amj)l6 provision shall have ,>^ 
been made for their completion in detail. But there is one 
financial item which, throu gh infirmit^^^iigaj^oiy^^ , , . >* *^^^^ \ 

nT|^i|^|ft(L ^hft nommittftft^will nfljj^^ ask, how we are to 
pay the heavy charge that may be entailed by the commu- 
tations? because if the commutations are made, and we 
have every desire they should bo made immediately or as 
soon as possible after disestablishment, they wiU require, 
between Episcopalians and Presbyterians, from 6,000,000?. to 
7,000,000?. My answer is that, fortunai£ly»..^thebanking 
re sources ^ f rny rl^^t ho n. friend the Cha^^^fiVJof^nf tTiA 
ExchequgrjLrft such, with respect to the deposits entrusted 
to the State by the public, as to^oauaajftSMserious diflSculty 
on that part of the case ; while, as a matter of prudence, we 
have taken power in the Bill to fix the payment of commu- 
tation ^^22Ili^ i^ Pfghti ^'n^^fllmf^^tli ^^^Q^4^g Q^^^ ^"^^ 
years^^ 

And now, supposing that all the arrangements which I 
have so imperfectly detailed, and which the Committee 
have listened to with so much patience, are at length com- 
pleted — that is, so far completed that provision is made 
for all they can possibly require — I have arrived at the last 
of my three dates, to which I pointed at the commencement, "^ '^ ^ \ ^ 
ar\(\ T JLsk ft qiiftfltioTi which will re-awak^n fhp ^''gff^S JntrrrBt \ 

of the.£jaimuitee. How are we to dispose of the residue ? I iM^powi ot 
wiU first state the conditions, which appear to me necessary 
to be combined in a good plan for the disposal of such a 
fund. The first two are already fixed— written, I may say, 
in letters of iron. It is so written that the money is to be 
applied to Irish purposes ; and it is so written that it is to 
be applied to purposes not ecclesiastical — ^not for any church, 
not for any clergy, not for any teaching of religion ; and 
I hope the Committee will see that in thus broadly stating 
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what I conceive to be the obligations we have come under, 
I am showing a disposition not to shrink from the fulfil- 
ment of those obligations. But there are other requisites 
that it is most important to combine in any plan for the 
application of this residue. In the first place, I think 
there are feelings much to be respected in a large portion 
of the community ; the feelings of those who admit that 
the time has come when the applicati^ of ^hi^ moi^fty nanat 
bejiissociatgOia^TII , tihft ,t(^(?hi5&J>ljS^jg^> but who, hi 
the same time, would desire that its future application 
should, if Tpossible, be such as to bear upon it some of 
those legible marks of a Christian character which would 
be, as it were, a witness to its first origin and to its long- 
continued use; that it should be applied as nearly as cir- 
cumstances admit in conformity with what is usually the 
cy prh9 doctrine of Courts of Equity. Another condition 
of a good plan is, that it must not drag us from one 
controversy into another. W e must ^o ^ ^**%fl t^^" ff^^^^ 

AnTitrnvftray^ im y^|. i\ao\i T^ft| Pg^^^l'l^T flfilTfrf [^fpn^^^'^ 

cTf£&r8\—ye&^ butjr^ry-Jifiar m per fect solutionr — the mere 
doorway to^another set of conflicts and disputes, perhaps 
equally embarrassing. One other condition of a good plan is 
that, the question being Irish and wholly Irish, the plan must 
be equal in its application to all parties, and, as far as may 
be, to the whole community in Ireland. Yet one more con- 
dition I will mention, to which I for one attach the highest 
value : the plan must embody a final application of the money. 
The money must be so disposed of, so attfiched and annexed 
to the satisfaction of the permanent wants always inherent 
in the community, that the day never can come when some 
Member, rising either upon these or upon those benches can 
say, " Here you have a fine fund undisposed of in Ireland," 
and mcmy suggest some scheme of applpng it which shall 
lead us back into all the embarrassments from which we are 
now at length vigorously struggling to be set free. 

I will mention briefly some of the modes suggested for the 
application of the money. The division of the fund among 
Churches only was out of the question, because such a measure 
would be in conflict with the sentiments of the people, with 
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the opinion of this House, and with the pledges which we have 
given, and which must be redeemed. The application of it 
to education would not fall so directly under the ban as the 
direct application of it to religion ; but to propose to apply 
these funds to education would, in the first place, raise a just 
suspicion on the part of our Irish friends that we were en- 
deavouring to get quit of the annual Grants in the Esti- 
mates ; and, in the second place, it would launch us into a 
multitude of religious diflSculties, and would again complicate 
the controversy of the National Church with the controversy 
of the unsolved problems of Irish education. It has been 
proposed by some that t he fund shnnid bft applied t o jpuhlic 
wo iks JQ Ireland . Those who have followed the history of 
the great attempt we made at public works in Ireland in 
reference to the Shannon drainage, will admit that the pros- 
pect opened by such «. pr^ppaal ia r\f\t Yfi^ y inviting . In the 
first place, it is a project which would lead to jobbery ; and 
in the next place it would set every part of Ireland at 
variance with every other part in the scramble to obtain the 
largest possible portion of the money. In the third place, 
do what you could to promote equality, the^jjgdji^gatign, of 
*^® P^Q^^y ^y^^ ^Q unequa l ; it must be given to certain dis- 
tricts, and many^other districts must in a great degree fail 
to share in it. And lastly, if this money were to be given 
in the way of a loan for public works, each public work having 
ended, and the money coming back, it becomes again avail- 
able. There is no successor immediately entitled to claim it. 
We should be open to the charge of great imprudence and im- 
policy were we to propose to make this fund the source of 
any system of permanent lending, which would have the 
effect of opening the way always to new proposals, perhaps 
of the most objectionable character ; nay, perhaps, tending 
directly to revive our present and past controversies about 
religion in Ireland. It has further been proposed to apply it in 
some manner to the railways. But, again, it would be impos- 
sib le for us to mixj^e qu estionjof^ Irish, jailw 9.p with the 
question ot the JNlational Establishment in Ireland. I know 
very well the interest that exists on the subject of railways, 
and of public aid to railways in Ireland ; but I also know that 
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this is a question of considerable novelty and complication ' 
and that our duty now, in laying before you a measure for 
which we claim the credit of finality, is to make^me proposal 
f.Tifl^t. \ fi nbvjmifl AT\(\ clear in its ch aracter, and thaiTdo^te not 
entail upon you the prior comme ncemenluauL^OQiadusion 
of any such diflSicult inquiries, before you can determine 
whether it can be adopted or not. It will be the duty of Her 
Majesty's Government to p^iv e the most careful consideratio n 
in thf^iy power to all the p ro posals made, wi th res pect to Irish 
railways ; but it would hot be thieir duty to involve themselves 
anSTyou in new difficulties, by confounding that subject with 
the subject before us. It has next been proposed that the money 
should be applied to the p oor rate . Such an application, it 
appears to me, would be a great mistake. I am not in the 
least degree shocked at the idea that the land of Ireland, and 
the landlords of Ireland, may derive very considerable benefit 
from any mode in which these funds can be judiciously ap- 
plied for the welfare of Ireland. I am convinced that in the 
course of years much of it must come to them ; but I do not 
think that upon that account, when we have a system of legal 
obligation regularly constituted, that system of legal obligation 
being in satisfaction of a primary want, recognized in almost 
every country as incumbent upon the property of the country, 
a sum of this kind ought to be applied directly in relief of 
property ; and I think if we did so apply it, we should be 
guilty of a great breach of faith towards the people of 
Ireland. The people of Ireland are generally Roman 
Catholic. As Boman Catholics they have scarcely the 
smallest interest in the proposals I make on this subject. In 
fact, I am almost ashamed to think, in this great business of 
winding up, when such large sums of money are being dis- 
posed of, how exceedingly small a portion can fall to their 
share. But I say, at least, that this fact is really a reason 
why we should recollect that at least the people of Ireland 
are entitled, if not in respect of their religion, in respect of 
their being the mA^^f fliA pAnplA nf Trftlanr^^ fn be made as 
far as possible, jthe_ principal recipients of the benefic ial 

appEcation oTthis ftind. "- 

I will now venture to read to the Committee the Preamble 
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of the Bill, which I hope will be in the hands of Members 
to-morrow morning ; and it is the latter part of the passage 
which defines the manner in which the application of this 
money is proposed — 

'* Whereas it is expedient that the nnion created by Act of 
Parliament between the Churches of England and Ireland, as 
by law established, should be dissolved, and that the Church of 
Ireland, as so separated, should cease to be established by law, 
and that after satisfying, so far as possible, upon principles of 
equality as between the several religious denominations in Ire- 
land, all just and equitable claims, the property of the said 
Chur ch of Irela nd, or the proceeds Ihere^^shouldJ^e^^ 
applifid to thOdt^ntagggrtSe^^ the ma in- 

te nance of a ny Chui'ch or cler gy or other ministry, nor for th e 
te achmti; i)f relig ion ; aud it is rortner expeaient that the said 
property, or ihe proceeds thereof, should be ^^ppr^PTlfit^f! n^^^^^j 

fo ihfi TAliftf nf^niiftvmHflLJJAr^nlfti^^ SO^S^Ot 

to cancel or impair' £Eb oblation s now *^tM^^ft'^ tft PIT^Pfirty 
un der tiie^ cf for the YCttgfoithe poor." 



It is the latter part of the passage which defines the applica- ^\ 
tion of the money. T here is, Sir, in every country, as w e ^"^^"^^^ 

are fl.ll ji.iv^.rft, ^ r^gini^ of want flTiH sufering }jirY^lr}^twf^r\ 
t he indepen deatjpart of the community, on the one han^l^jtlid 
t he pnr elj^aupgjTJiged.pppulation on the* .othier. For this 
region of want and sufferingr, it is veiT hardtom^kejjjifiijuate 
p rovision by a Poor Law, which is almost r equirgd to Jb e 
^ jg^d i n its operatiSaSjIBecause, if iYwe rg mM liberal and 
la ^ej^ iher isfcwouIJ then ISe run of doing the greatest pos- 
si ble inj ury to tEe^mHepencTent labourer str uggling to m ain- 
ta in him self withoTjj^^aid _from an y public fund. Th6 wants 
that 1 speak of in Ireland are at this moment partly nn- 
supplied ; and • they are partly supplied, in the rough, 
through a medium which we think defective, and which 
might be greatly improved. The medium I speak of is the 
county cess, a heavy and increasing tax — a tax not divided like 
the Poor Law between the owner and the occupier, but paid 
wholly by the occupier, and a tax not limited like the Poor 
Law to occupations above 4Z. in value, but going down to the 
most miserable hut or cabin. The holders of these most 
wretched tenements are now required in Ireland, and re- 
quired increasingly from year to year, not to pay that moiety 
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which is paid by the wealthier portion of the occupants, who 
contribute to the Poor Law, but to pay exclusively for that 
class of want and suffering, which ought undoubtedly to be met, 
and which in e^fery great community ought to be liberally 
met, but which can only be met by the expenditure of 
large and considerable funds in comparison with those 
which avail for the support of members of the pauperized 
population. 

Now, what are these ? I take first the lunatic asylum s. 
The care of lunatics is one of ^^"^T^^^^^^jLl^lT^Sf- ^^^ CP 
munity, and TnT!rerand',TiHough tEe provision for them has 
as yet by no means ovei-spread the whole country, the cost on 
this head is already from 120,000?. to 140,000?. a year, and it 
will ultimately rise to 200,000?. This expenditure is de- 
frayed by the county cess, collected from the class of occu- 
piers I have described. 

Th e^ case of the d eaf and dqmb and of t he bligd i s the 
-A^^^'^t "^ flfi^^^^ly lrT^t mV ^^^^^ f .ir^*^^A^Ti|^^ us 
' some of the sorest places of the social system. W hile the y, 
suffer from the most grievous and painful afflicti ons wit h 
wliich humanity is vexed, they are also of a nature for 
which no Poor Law can adequately provide. The care oi 
these is a very expensive matter. Touwiu keep a pauper 
in a workhouse, and keep him decently, in Ireland, for some 
71. or 8?. a year ; but you will not keep a person belonging 
to these classes — you will not give to the deaf and dumb and 
the blind the most precious boon you can give them — that 
is, training and instruction — under, perhaps, 30?. or 40?. per 
head per year. It is no common act to train these people, 
and to convey to them, without the command of the bene- 
ficial channels that the Almighty has given us, the blessings 
of knowledge, and the faculty of applying their bodily powers 
to their own support. This description of want and suffer- 
ing is, it appears to us, marked] out by every feature that 
can recommend it for the application of any funds like these. 
There are those who say these funds shouldjifiJLJia-secular- 
ized^ I respect the feelings of those who are against the 
secularization of such funds ; but I say, that if we go back to 
the ancient history of ecclesiastical property in Europe the 
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suggested application is not rightly to be condemned and 
denounced as secularization. 

Tte property of th©jChurch_was jof old^ IQ giBXxeral, dixisihle The appii- 
int g Jour j^arts . One of these was consecrated to the use^pf Se residue 
the poor ; and, of all the poor, the afflicted classes I have ^^ infring- 

*——*-?-» , , , 1 , . mentofthe 

named make the strongest appeal to human compassion, sacrednesa 
At the same time, when I know the condition of the Irish ^^^J^^^^ 

' property. 

peasant, when I see that the charge, through the medium of 
the coimty cess, is laid mainly upon him, in the first in- 
stance, nay wholly upon him by the present machiuery of 
the law, I hail the occasion this measure gives us of at once 
effecting a great improvement in relieving the Irish occupier, 
and especially the poor occupier, from an important portion 
of his burden, and of providing a more ample, a more uni- 
form and a better ■reg ulated source of income for the relief 
of some during the sorest ofnuman wants and afflictionsT 
The general framework of this plan will only be developed* 
when the third of the dates I have mentioned is reached. 
It will be the duty of the Commission to report to the Queen 
that provision is made for all the prior purposes contem- 
plated in the Act ; and it will be their duty also to regort 
froa^4ime--to-tiBa0,what is the amount^of surplus^j^esjeftjie 
available for these ulterior [purposes, the whole of which are 
enumerated in the Bill. I will not trouble the Committee 
now by reading them. I will not say whether or not it may 
be necessary to resort to further subsidiary legislation ; but 
these sums would be administered, not under any system 
wholly new ; they would be administered upon principlesand 
according to rules which are alreadj^n partial and JLLgaited 
operation in Ireland. We shall escape aRogelher that which 
is called the religious difficulty ; because we only propose to 
continue to stand upon ground, the firmness and solidity of 
which we have already ascertained by experience; as we 
shall make these sums available for their destined appli- 
cation, probably in most cases through the medium, and in 
all cases under the control — and that we provide in the Bill 
— of the Poor Law Commissioners for Ireland. I have men- 
tioned lunatics first, because the provision to be made for 
limatics is the largest of all. Next to these in order is the 
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purpose of making a satisfactory provision for the Jfaining 
and instructwn ofjhe dte^i|n^j(i I 

beg the (Committee to understand that I am not now speak- 
ing of institutions i n which the deaf, the dumb, and the 
blind are to be "i^lYe d U J\ fftr . l^'^ ; but simply of schools in 
which they may receive that kind of instruction which they 
are capable of receiving for their own benefit ; then to go 
out again into the world, and to play their part, to the 
extent which Providence may permit, as useful members of 
society. We believe that a good system in aid of the Poor 
Law may be provided for that class of persons at an expense 
of about 30,000/. a year ; while the ultimate expense of the 
provision for ^lunatics would be 185,000Z. a year. The pro- 
vision for other forms of nxciltolwgft^iogit besides that I have 
named— that is, for, j(iial».a^ftda^ cost about 

20,000t a year. There is another provision urgently needed 
in Ireland ; it is a supply of properly trained nurses for the 
use of paupers and for those poor who are above the rank 
of paupers. In Ireland, I apprehend I am correct in saying, 
the medical men of the country are known for their skill ; but 
they are scattered over the country much more thinly than in 
England. The Unions are large ; and the public medical 
officer cannot be in two places at once.. I am sorry to be 
informed upon good authority that the injuries to hea,lth . and 
even to life, which result from the want ^^jjljllfid J^ ^^"3 
especially for j^omen in labourj^ are, grievoiis. The Poor Law 
Guardians^not unnaturally, shrink from incurring the neces- 
sary expense ; and they make the requisite provision in very 
few cases ; but for a sum of 15,000Z. a year competent nurses 
might be provided in all the Unions of Ireland. 

Again, Sir, refonna tories and industrifll sohonlg Iflugaish 
in Ir^igjj4; they receive Parliamentary Grants, but, between 
Parliamentary Grants and private benevolence, they are in- 
adequately supported. We shall propose to the Committee 
that they also be included as Recipients of possibly 10,000?. 
out of these funds. There is another charge ; it is the charge 
for county infirmaries, to which I must call the particular at- 
tention of Irish Members. The infirmary system of Ireland 
is at present principally charged upon the county cess, and is 
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a burden on even the poorest occupiers of the land. It is also 
very imperfect in two particulars. In the first place, it often 
happens that the infirmary of the county, though in the 
capital of the county, is not central; and, although it is 
supported by taxes levied from the whole county, it is really 
a benefit only to a very small portion of it. In the second 
place, the government of these infirmaries is wholly anti- 
q uated and unsuitable, an d it urgently needs to be reformed. 
The sum to be claimed by the county infirmaries and hospitals, 
may be put down roughly at 51,O0OZ. a year. 

The general financial result is, that I have pointed to a fund 
of between 7,000,000?. and 8,000,000?., and that the charges 
which will be most likely to occur under these heads, and 
which may be assumed from time to time, as we are provided 
with the means, may amount in all to 311,000?. a year. With 
the provision for all these purposes I think we should be able to 
combine v ery great practic al reforms; we shall be able to apply 
strict principles of economy andgood administration to all 
these departments ; we shall be able to re-divide Ireland info 
districts around^e cp^nty. i|^fimiy^^ well managed and 
governed, and so disposed as greatly to increase facility of 
access to them. Lastly, I have to mention that to which 
I confess I attach very great value and importance. It 
should be known that the state of things I have pointed ou t 
with regard to the county cess Tias attracted the attention 
of Irish Members, and the attention of a Committee of this 
House; which has recommended that the countv cesa be 
put i ipnn thft flfimft ff\ n i\r\Q n ^ f.hft ^qy yAi^, that^the J)00rer 
occupieraJba^di.^ved^ and ^i^ p^y^Tiftut be d,fvide d 

bet ween th ftj^a ndlord and the tenant. We certainly shall 
be in a better condition for inviting the Irish landlord to 
accede to that change, when we are able to offer, as we 
shall offer by this plan, a considerable diminution of the 
burden of the county cess. And I anticipate that we shall 
be able to propose an alteration of this kind in the present 
law. This is, in general terms, the mode in which we 
propose to apply the residue ; and I feel quite satisfied that 
I am justified both in inviting to it the serious attention of 
the Committee, and in expressing a confident expectation and 
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belief that the more it is examined the more they will find 
— passing over objections that may be made to disestablish- 
ment and disendowment — it is in itself a good and solid 
plan, full of public adyantage. 

I believe I have now gone through the chief among the 
almost endless arrangements of detail, and I have laid, as 
well as I am able, the plan of the Government before the 
Committee. I will not venture to anticipate the judgment 
of the Committee ; but I trust the Committee will be of 
opinion that it is a plan at any rate loyal to the expectations 
we have held out on a former occasion, and loyal to the 
people of England who have believed in our promises. I 
hope also the Members of the Committee may think that 
the best pains we could give have been applied in order 
to develop and mature the measure, and I say thus muck 
with great submission to the judgment of Gentlemen on this 
and on> the other side of the House. For it is a subject of 
legis lation so exceed ingly oQii}j\]ej ffT^^ ^flrini tihfliti T t^"^"^ ^o 
doubt there must be eiTors, ^^^g];;^J]^^,|^l^ Qttj^^^ ^^^ 

shall 
»i^9ftL differences of 
opinion on'We^^gfigair^lOffinr^ suggestions 

wKch, when those^iiflines are decided upon, may tend to 
secure a more beneficial application of these funds to the 
welfare of the people of Ireland. I trust. Sir, that although 
its operation be stringent, and although we have not thought 
it either politic or allowable to attempt to diminish its strin- 
gency by making it incomplete, the spirit towards the Church 
of Ireland, as a religious communion, in which this measure 
has been considered and prepared by my Colleagues and 
myself has not been a spirit of unkindness. Perhaps at this 
moment I can hardly expect — it would be too much to expect 
—to obtain full credit for any declaration of that kind. We 
are undoubtedly asking an educated, highly respected, and 
generally a pious and zealous body of clergymen to undergo a 
great transition ; we are asking a powerful and inteUigent 
minority of the laity in Ireland, in connection with the Estab* 
lished Church, to abate a great part j[)f the exceptionaJjirivi- 
leges they have enjoyed ; t)ut I do not feel that in making 
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this demand upon them w e are seeking ^tojnfligt an injajcy. I 
do not believe they are exclusivelj^or evenjmainljnres^^ 
for the errora^ lllngIisE"policy towards Ireland ; I am quite 
certam that in mafty vltltl MSpects tfiey tave suffered by it ; 
I believe that the free air they #ill breathe under a system 
<rf equality and justice, giving scope for the development of 
their great energies, with all the powers of property and intel- 
ligence they will bring to bear, will make that Ireland which 
they love a country for them not less enviable and not less 
beloved in the future, than it has been in the past. 

As respects the Church, I admit that we are asking it to 
make a great sacrifice. I do not know in what country so 
great a change, so greaTa transition has ever been proposed 
for the ministers of a religious communion, who have enjoyed 
for many ages the preferred position of an Established 
Church. I can well understand that to many in the Irish 
Establishment such^a change appears to be nothing less than 
ruin and destruction. From the height on which thev nowA 
s tand to the ap parent^abys s jiito^ \y ^ ^^^ ^^^X ^^^ 

have to descend, it seems to be a heavy fall. In thk change 
there is sometning thatrecalls the words used in King Lear. \ 
when Edgar endeavours to persuade Gloster that he has \ 
fallen over the cliffs of Dover, anosOTS :— I 

" Ten masts at each make not the altitude, / 

Which thou hast perpendicularly fallen ; / 

Thy life's a miracle." j 

A nd yety but a little while after, the old man is T^yJifiTrd fiwm 
his delusion, and finds nis limfcs are wlioleljiehas not fallen 
^talL So I trust that when, instead of the fictitious and 
adventitious aid on which we have too long taught the Irigh 
Establishment to lean, it shall come to place its trust in its 
own resources, in its own great mission, in all that it can 
draw from the energy of its ministers and its members, and 
the high hopes and promises of the Gospel that it teaches, it 
will find that it has entered upon a new era of existence — an 
era bright with hope and promise, powerful and fruitful for 
jgood. At any rate, and be this as it may, the day has cer- 
tainly come when an end is finally to be put to that union, m>t 

F 
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between the Church as a religious association, but between 
the Establishment, and the State, an union which was com- 
menced under circumstances little auspicious, and which has 
endured too long to be a source of unhappiness to Ireland, 
and of discredit and scandal*to England. 

T here is mor a to say. This measure is in every sense a 
j^ reat measur e ; greaTm its principle, great in the multitude 
Nfc ^^ i ts dry, technical, but yet inter esting detail; and great, 
^ moreover, as a testing measure ; for it will show, for one and 
all of us, of what metal we are made. Upon us all it brings 
a great responsibility; most and foremost upon those who 
occupy this Bench. We especially are chargeable — nay, we 
are deeply guilty, if we "Save eitKer dishon?6lly, as some 
think, or even prematurely or unwisely, challenged so gigantic 
an issue. I know well the punishments that justly follow 
r upon rashness in public affairs ; that fall, and that ought to 
/ fall upon those Phaetons of politics who, with hands un- 
\ equal to. the task, attempt to guide the chariot of the Sun. 
\ But the responsibility, though heaviest for us, is not ours 
exclusively ; it presses upon every man who has to take part 
in the discussion and decision of this Bill. Every man 
approaches the discussion under the most solemn obligations 
to raise the level of his vision, and expand its scope, in 
proportion with the greatness of the matter with which he 
has to deal. The working of our constitut ional governm ent 
elf is, upon its tnatnfor' 1 do not believe there evef~was 
a time when the wheels of legislative machinery were set in 
motion, under the conditions of peace, and order, and consti- 
tutional regularity, to deal with a question greater or more 
profound. And more especially, Sir, is involved the credit and 
fame of this great Assembly. This Assembly, which has in- 
herited through many ages the accuin ulated honours of so m any 
bi illiant trium phs, of peaceful but courageous legislation, is 
now called upoS^to address itself to a task, which would, 
indeed, have demanded all the best energies of the very best 
among your fathers and your ancestors. I believe it will prove 
to be worthy of the task. Should it fail, even the fame of the 
House of (Commons will suffer some disparagement; should 
it succeed, even that fame, I venture to say, will receive no 
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smaU, no insensible addition. I mnst not ask Gentlemen 
opposite to concur in this view, ev en em boldened as I am 
by th e kindness they have shown me in lJ8t(^^^ 



^ a statemen t which to them could not have been other than 
u nacceptable ; but I pray them yet to bear witn me for a 
single moment, while, for myself and my Colleagues, I say 
we are sanguine of the issue. We believe, and for my part 
I am deeply convinced, that when the final consummation 
shall arrive, when the words are spoken that s hall give the 
f orce of law to the work embodied in this mea sure — the work 
01 peace and justice-^those words will be echoeci from every 
shore where the sorrow of Ireland or the fame of Great 
Britain has been known, and the answer to them will come 
back in the approving verdict of civilized mankind. 

I move. Sir, for leave to bring in a Bill to put an end to 
the Establishment of the Church of Ireland. 



THE END. 
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